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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


Hazpsr's WexkLy has already reached a regular is- 
suc of more than Sixty Thousand Copies, and the editions 
printed are steadily increasing. 

The proprietors beg to say that they will be happy to 
receive sketches or photographic pictures of striking 
scenes, important events, and leading men from artists 
in every part of the world, and to pay liberally for such 
as they may use. 

On account of the illness of Mr. WILKIE COLLINS, We 
are compelled to go to press this week without our regu- 
lar chapter of his admirable Story, Tus Deap Sxcret. 
It will be resumed next week, as usual. 





ABSTRACTIONS, AND NUMERICAL 
MAJORITIES. 


WIFT, in one of those biting satires on hu- 
man nature which will last as long as the 
victims of his ridicule retain the passions that 
he derides, describes a furious political contest 
turning on the question whether an egg should 
be broken on the big or the little end. If the 
immortal Dean had lived till our day, he would 
have found, in the furore produced by the Dred 
Scott decision, a subject better suited for his wit 
than the wrath of either Big-endians or Little- 
endians. 

The determination of a question which has 
but once occurred before since the creation of 
the Republic—which will, in all probability, 
never occur again during a period of at least 
equal length—viz., Whether the representatives 
of the ill-used, down-trodden African race are 
legally, technically citizens of the United States 
—a question which in no way really affects the 
rights, interests, welfare, or tranquillity of either 
race, has thrown the country into one of those 
spasmodic fits of excitement, which would call 
instantaneously for strait-jackets, if that sort of 
restraint were to be found among our constitu- 
tional checks and limitations. 

The frenzy takes, and blazes all round. One 
Lezislature of an Atlantic State, the people of 
which wring their existence with infinite labor 
from an ungrateful soil, under a harsh and un- 
kind climate, propose, with magnanimons liberal- 
ity, to give a hundred thousand dollars to be spent 
by political agitators on the banks of the Kansas 
and the Platte. Another State burns to avenge 
itself on the Federal Judiciary by adding the 
black vote to the already incongruous elements 
of its turbulent and uneducated voters. <A ju- 
dicial functionary, whose chief distinction is 
due to the fact that he has overruled and nulli- 
fied half a dozen decisions of his official supe- 
riors, the Federal tribunal, is invited to dinner 
by a score of legal and political notabilities, all 
no doubt anxious to show their respect for his 
tenacious maintenance of the rule of Stare De- 
cisis. And so the fever rages in every direction. 

Of all these indications of an unsettled and 
unsound state of the public mind the most 
remarkable, however, is the proposition which 
has been put forward for the reorganization of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It is 
considerably more important than many of the 
other outbreaks of temper and excitement to 
which we have referred, and is worthy of more 
than mere passing attention. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, as 
a Court, is created and fixed by the Constitu- 
tion; and it is furthermore provided by that in- 
strument that the judges shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and that their eompensa- 
tion shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office. In these respects, therefore, 
the Court is as permanent as the Great Charter 
itself. But in other particulars it is entirely un- 
der the control of Congress. The number of 
the judges and the organization of the circuits ; 
in other words, the distribution of the members 
of the Court, with reference to the States, is 
completely under the control of the National 
Legislature. 

The Court at present consists of nine mem- 
bers—Chief Justice Taney, assisted by his breth- 
ren, Justices Curtis, Nelson, Grier, M‘Lean, 
Daniels, Wayne, Catron, and Campbell. As 
regards the unhappy division of the country 
into North and South, therefore, or Slavery and 
Free Soil, the Court would seem to be con- 
stituted with considerable fairness. Four of 
the Justices are taken from Free States, four 
from Slave States. The Chief-Justice is taken 
from a State which, though nominally Slave, 
has never at any time shown any excitement 


whatever on the question, and may with almost 
strict truth be called a neutral State. ‘The 
constitution of the Court would seem, therefore, 
to be as nearly impartial as is compatible with 
poor human nature’s excitabilities and insan- 
ities. 

Not so, however, reason those who look on 
the decision of the Dred Scott case as the over- 
throw of human liberty—who consider the sal- 
vation of the Union entirely dependent on the 
question whether the free black is or is not a 
citizen—and who very sincerely, no doubt, speak 
of the judgment of the Supreme Court, delivered 
by seven of its members, as ‘the decree of five 
pro-slavery judges.” They consider the decis- 
ion an outrage; they look on the Court as de- 
graded, and lo, their panacea! 

It is to re-fushion the circuits according to num- 
bers. They say, and with truth, that the Judyes 
are not assigned according to population ; that 
the four Judges from the Free States represent 
a very much larger population than the four 
Judges from the Slave States; and that the dis- 
tribution of the members of the Court should 
be changed, so as to give effect to this numer- 
ical preponderance. A Court with, say six mem- 
bers from Free States, and three members from 
Slave States, would never pronounce any Dred 
Scott decisions. 

Now this is specious, and gratifying to the love 
of power of the North; and the only objection 
that we see to the suggestion is, that it proceeds 
on a perfectly false idea of the character of our 
Government. 

The proposition starts with the notion that 
this is a Government of numerical majorities, 
and that numerical majorities are to be repre- 
sented in the federal jadiciary. 

Nothing can be more untrue or unsound. As 
regards the Government of the United States, 
it is utterly untrue that it is a Government of 
numerical majorities. It is, on the contrary, a 
Government of political checks and balances, 
every one of which is a flat negation of the idea 
of the rules of numerical majorities. Thus little 
Delaware is, in the Senate, the equal of huge 
New York, and pigmy Rhode Island has a voice 
as loud as that of the giant Keystone. In the 
Presidential election, a majority of a hundred 
thousand in New York may be balanced by a 
majority of four thousand or five hundred in 
Pennsylvania. In the House of Representa- 
tives, three-fifths of slave property are repre- 
sented from a Southern State, no property at 
all in a Northern State. And so it is through- 
out, every where—check and balance, contriv- 
ance and compromise. Nowhere is the Gov- 
ernment of the Union a system of numerical 
majorities. 

To apply the idea of numerical majorities to 
the Supreme Court is, then, a perfect miscon- 
ception of the character of our government. It 
is misconception of its spirit as well as of its 
letter. The Supreme Court of the United States 
is not a mere judicial body; it is a machine 
partly judicial and partly political, often called 
on to decide questions of the latter character. 
It ought, then, to conform as closely as possible 
to that general notion of balance and compro- 
mise which marks the whole federal system. 
It is well and wisely constituted as it is. It 
has generally discharged its functions with un- 
usual wisdom and ability. 

Nor are attacks on the Court and its members 
any new thing. We can all recollect how Mr. 
Jetterson, in one of the few sulky fits that his 
cheerful temper permitted, treated the ‘‘ pseudo- 
democrat Story ;” and how the old Lion of the 
Hermitage was wont to rage against the federal- 
ism of Marshall. Burr’s trial, the Cherokee 
case, the Bank of the United States, have all 
brought the Court into direct collision with po- 
litical chieftains; in all these instances the 
Court has been vehemently and bitterly de- 
nounced—quite as vehemently and bitterly as 
now—but in no case, after the fury of the fight 
has died away, has the slightest suspicion at- 
tached to the integrity of the Court. 

Men’s minds differ, and differ honestly, as 
much as the color of their eyes or the hue of 
their hair. Judyes, when they ascend the bench, 
do not put off the habits of their lives nor the 
result of their experience and modes of thought ; 
because they are judges, they do not cease w be 
men; and he who suppeses that the man of 











Georgia will or can look at the black race with 
the same feelings or habits of mind as the man 
of Massachusetts, is either a stolid ignoramus or 
a furious fanatic. 

History is a great teacher to those who sit 
at her feet. If we ask of her in regard to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, we shall 
probably learn from her responses to sympathize 
little with the excitement growing out of the 
Dred Scott decision, and to respect still less the 
political craft that seeks to turn this excitement 
to mere party purposes. 





BUTTERED PARSNEPS. 
[IN A LETTER FROM A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, | 

Mr. Evitor,—I like my parsneps buttered. 
It is not the way, perhaps, in which they are 
generally eaten just now. There is a growing 
fancy for eating them with black sauce. ‘This 
is not to my taste. Suppose not? Am I to be 
hooted at, cried down, lampooned, thought an 
execrable fellow of low associations and beastly 
appetites, because I prefer my parsneps but- 
tered ? 

Suppose a few splendid and noisy diners-out 
(more glib, and stronger than I) have taken on 
a sadden a tremendous disgust for the old way 
of eating parsneps buttered, and can prove from 
the lips of their great dinner companies that this 
way of dressing hurts the digestion, depraves the 
blood, and Heaven knows what! must I stop 
eating because these splendid people rail on in 
that fashion, or else be snubbed for a low, paltry 
chap, who hasn’t the courage to come out for 
black sauce and black sauce eaters ? 

Observe, I don’t object to their mode of eat- 
ing or cooking, if they will only be content to 
let me eat and cook in my way, Isn't this the 
fair thing ? 

But this is not the worst. These splendid 
people, who are always dining out, and always 
trumpeting the superior quality of those parsneps 
swimming in the black sauce, are not content 
with damning every body who eats buttered 
parsneps, but they taunt and vilify those quiet 
people who abstain from parsneps altogether. 

There is no satisfying them, except—first, by 
eating parsneps; and next, by eating them just 
as they eat them. 

‘*See what stomachs we have!” they say; 
‘*we eat them stewed; why the deuce don’t you 
eat them stewed?” 

John, our cousin, a quiet soul, of invalid hab- 
it, says, ‘1 don’t like parsneps, and so don’t 
touch them.” 

‘*Yes you do, you renegade! you poltroon !” 
say these dashing diners-out, who love stew with 
black sauce; ‘‘ you know you love them—you 
love them buttered; every body who don’t eat 
them loves them buttered. How can any body 
not love parsneps ?” 

‘* Pardon me, but I don’t,” says John. 

** Hany us but you do!” says the black-sauce 
talker. ‘*See how we love them. Did not 
the same Lord make your stomach who made 
our stomach; and can a man, born of woman, 
tamper with the higher law of Hygiene? Listen 
to what the great Doctor Mucklemash says upon 
that head.” 

And thereupon we have tremendous citations 
going to show that buttered parsneps are all 
wrong, and that a man had far better abstain 
from eating them at all than not to eat them 
with the prescribed sauce; and yet that a man 
had as good be damned altogether as to abstain, 
when his very abstention is proof positive that he 
prefers butter to sauce. 

But this is not the worst. These diners-out, 
who just now rule the roast, and browbeat us if 
we follow a single one of the old methods of 
cookery (thought very good and safe once), not 
only disallow us any position of neutrality, but 
they deny our honesty if we boldly assume a po- 
sition and abjure their tastes. 

Jo, our other cousin, says he does like pars- 
neps, and likes them buttered; and, because he 
likes them buttered, will eat them buttered. 
‘* Blast me if I don’t!” says Jo. 

‘* Ah, the poor poltroon!” says a splendid 
and devout diner-out, wiping the black sauce 
unctuously from the corners of his mouth, ** you 
know you are an outcast; you know you are a 
sinner; you snow you don’t love parsneps in that 
style; you kuow you ouly eat them buttered be- 


cause you want to encourage the g-r-e-a-sy man- 
ufacture of butter; at stomach, you know you 
love the black sauce infinitely better. So do 
we all, my dinner-loving friends !” 

I should like to know, Mr. Editor, if you have 
the same tyranny about you in the city? Do 
you cat parsneps? Do you dare eat them but- 
tered? Do you dare let them alone? Do you 
love the black sauce on them; not only on them, 
but on every thing—veal, pork-chops, chickens, 
Irish stew ? 

Don't you think these diners-out, who have 
taken the black sauce in hand, are flooding our 
dishes a trifle too much with it? Don’t you 
think there may be some virtue left in an old- 
fashioned buttered parsnep, and some honesty 
in people who say they like them so, or don't 
like them at all ? 

The crop was large last year, and being plen- 
ty in the markets, I thought I might venture an 
appeal in favor of quiet, old-fashioned. peo; le 
like myself, who love their parsneps buttered. 
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WANTED—A NEW LINE OF STEAMERS, 


Ir is very singular that none of our watchful 
daily papers have noticed the marked decay of 
our steam marine, and the equally striking ad- 
vance of that of our great rival—England. Two 
years ago, when the Collins line was in full 
force, and the success of the Aspinwall, Nicar- 
agua, and other coast lines, prompted consider- 
able activity in steamboat building, there was a 
prospect that we should soon stand as pre-em- 
inent on the Atlantic in steamers as we did in 
sailing vessels. That prospect has not been re- 
alized. Far from it. The Collins line is just 
in existence, and when the Adriatic shall have 
been repaired and fitted up, it will have one ves- 
sel to compete with the Cunarders; bat as Con- 
xress will not continue to sustain it to gratify 
the English merchants who started it, if is 
thrives, it must pursue a new policy and win a 
new character. And it will standalone. One 
or two enterprising steamboat owners have built 
ships for the Atlantic trade, and they may pos- 
sibly do well, But there is not now, nor is there 
any immediate prospect that there soon will be, 
any line of American steamers that can presume 
to compete with the Cunard line for the British 
trade. 

This is not all. The Cunard line, admirable 
as it is as a mercantile speculation, is but one 
of several lines of packets propelled by steam, 
and plying between the United States and Eu- 
rope. There are at present in existence three 
other British lines, one French, and one Bel- 
gian ; not to speak of lines projected, whose ves- 
sels are on the stocks. Ali or nearly all of these 
are propellers. 

The experience of the last twelve to twenty 
months has proved that propellers are equal in 
speed to paddie-wheel ships, while they are im- 
measurably superior in capacity for carrying ear- 
go, and much cheaper to run. 

The English have recognized these truths, 
and are turning them to account by building 
large propellers in every dock-yard in England. 
We are looking on, 

In a few years, common sense tells us that 
the carrying trade between this country and Eu- 
rope will be almost altogether performed by pro- 
pellers. 

What are we to do forthem? We are build- 
ing none; the English are awake, and must 
sweep our ships from the face of the sea. How 
do our merchaais and ship-builders like the 
prospect ? 

Several grave errors have been committed by 
the projectors and proprietors of our Atlantic 
lines. They have looked to Congress for aid, 
and in one instance that aid has been obtained, 
on a foolish ery of protection to American en- 
terprise, to the manifest detriment of the very 
interest it was intended to encourage, and to the 
perversion of the first principle of our political 
system. They have looked more to empty tri- 
umphs of speed, than to solid triumphs of safety 
and reliableness. They have too often sacri- 
ficed the machinery to the brilliancy of the dec- 
orations, and made their ships resemble igno- 
rant fools dressed in the extreme of the fashion, 
with a brainless head and Alexandre gloves. 
They have too frequently so far forgotten the 
first principle of success in the United States 
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"as to adapt their ships to the small class of rich 
mien, and to that class alone. Finally, they 
have had the folly to appeal to the patriotic 
feeling of their countrymen as their best claim 
to support; as though any people, in the long 
run, would run risk, or endure discomfort, or 
even pay extra prices, for the mere sake of help- 
‘ing along their fellow-countrymen. 
It is to be hoped that these errors will be 
avoided by the owners of future steamboat lines 


established in this country ; until they are, fail- 


ure may be boldly predicted. 

The mastery of the Atlantic may be as easily 
won for American propellers as it was for Amer- 
ican sailing packets. All that is needed is the 
first impulse. But we gravely fear that, unless 
that be soon given, Britannia will in reality rule 
the seas again—at least so far as the Atlantic 
is concerned. 





AMERICANS TO RULE AMERICA. 

Dverine the past week a new and striking 
light has been thrown on the attitude of Great 
Britain in reference to this continent. Lord 
Napier, in a speech given elsewhere, implies 
that a new régime of cordial co-operation with 
the United States has been inaugurated. Mr. 
Caleb Cushing, in his great Newburyport speech, 
declares positively that England consents to our 
ruling America, in return for our sufferance of 
her Asiatic extension; while the most friendly 
expressions, and the kindest wishes for General 
Walker's success in Nicarazua. are ascribed, on 
very yood authority, to Lord Clarendon. 

It looks as if the great idea of international 
tolerance and common sense had suddenly burst 
upon our British friends, and as if we had heard 
the last of their meddling on this continent. 
Sach a change, while it would be fraught with 
no small advantage in the shape of peace of 
mind and economy of power to this country, 
would be fully as beneficial in the long run to 
England, as it would extend her markets, fur- 
ther her trade, and swell her influence. Were 
th: institutions of the United States introduced 
into all the Spanish countries of America, we 
have no doubt that the beneficial result would 
be felt in every manufacturing town and ship- 
ping port in England. But perhaps we must 
wait a little longer ere we assume that the old 
captious spirit which has flourished for many a 
century, and has done so much harm, has really 
yone to its rest. 





DECLINE AND FALL OF HOTEL LIFE. 

A CHANGE is progressing among us which, 
thouzh imperceptible by the careless observer, 
is quite obvious to the watchful student of social 
city life. Hotels, as residences, are on the de- 
cline. A taste for domesticity seems to have 
sprung up; our women, as Colonel Benton. 
would say, are growing more industrious, and 
appreciative of home. Those monstrous palaces 
of gorgeous sloth and immoral ease—the first- 
class hotels—are subsiding into their legitimate 
sphere as receptacles for the traveling public : 
resident. bachelors still-—wisely perhaps—hang 
their hats there; but the number of families 
that live there from January to December is di- 
minishing monthly. ‘The last and best of the 
down-town houses—the father of the great ho- 
tels—the Astor House—has just adopted the 
English plan of having an eating-house at- 
tached, where you may dine alone at any price 
from fifty cents to five dollars. This innovation 
deals the death-blow to the old system of family 
life at hotels. 

Let us thank Heaven for the sign. Wise and 
thoughtful men are apt to say that if any danger 
overhangs this republic, it is not from the Slav- 
ery Question, not from State enmities, not from 
the Mormons, or the Secessionists, or any other 
political entity, but from the steady decline of 
great-heartedness, and mental sobriety, and 
habits of usefulness among our women. It is 
a common remark that American ladies, in 
** good society,” are rapidly becoming unfit not 
ouly to be mothers, but to be wives, and mem- 
bers of society at all. It is loudly asserted that 
they are not only incapable, from physical and 
mental weakness, of extending parental care to 
their children, and womanly counsel and com- 
fort to their husbands, but that they can not, as 
a general rule, discharge satisfactorily any one 
of the functions for which they were sent into 
the world—can neitlier work, nor talk, nor cook, 
nor make a bed, nor form a rational judgment 
on passing events, nor interchange sensible 
ideas. We know not what truth this very com- 
mon opinion may contain; but we are well as- 
sured that for the evidence on which it rests 
hotel life is in a large degree answerable. 

A few years ago, a very considerable number 
of families in this city resided habitually at ho- 
tels. The men went to their business in the 
morning, and were absent all day. The women 
had nothing to do, and did nothing. Idleness, 
urowing by indulgence, became their ruling pas- 
sion: women with one or two children, living 
in this or that great hotel, were incapable of 
making their children’s clothes, and spent their 
whole life in gossiping with people of both sexes 
who were as idle as themselves. Utter freedom 
from care—the excitement of the table d’héte 
and the drawing-room—the contact with per- 








sons of undesirable antecedents—cternal idle- 
ness—perilous associations of idle women— 
could not but have produced phenomena such 
as the advocates of the »ove-mentioned ungal- 
lant theory quote in suj_ rt of their views. 

Let us be thankful that this cause, at least, is 
being partially removed. Eating-houses are a 
barrier which no female can cross: and, let us 
say it boldly, man is an ill-natured brute, and, 
like a dog, would rather feed alone than with 
his wife. The main pillar of family hotel life 
was the tab/e d’héte ; destroy that, and of neces- 
sity the women will have homes. ‘Those who 
can not afford to hire a whole house alone, will 
take a boarder or two; but all will have homes, 
where necessity will compel them to practice 
the high virtues of industry, economy, and use- 
fulness. 
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CHAT. 
TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT. 

Tue worthy Massachusetts parson who, on open- 

ing the term of the Supreme Court ef the State 
with prayer, according to Puritan usage, put up, 
among others, the petition that ‘all the decisions 
of the Court might be overru/ed for the best good 
of the commonwealth,” ought to have been chap- 
lain to our last Legislature. Political casuists 
may dispute over the vexed question whether the 
world in general is governed too much, but it can 
not be doubted that we unfortunates of the Empire 
City are overdosed with legislation. Fortunately 
the hundred and three days of representative des- 
potism at Albany came to an end before the final 
ruin of all our friends and fellow-citizens who group 
themselves under the comfortable title of ‘* prop- 
erty-owners” was completed, but they had a nar- 
row escape. It was pitiable to see them, under 
the direful apprehension that the bill for the relief 
of Broadway and other measures of threatening 
import might be * rushed through,” rushing them- 
selves from warm beds in those bitter April morn- 
ings, to catch the early express for Albany, hurry- 
ing from car to Capitol, plunging into the cabals 
of the lobby with desperate energy, hanging, day 
after day, on the skirts of Senate and Assembly, 
utterly bewildered in the whirl of legislative tac- 
tics, seeing nothing but confusion in every point 
of order, and nothing but future ruin in every pre- 
vious question. Well! Broadway is unrelieved, 
and the property-owners are relieved ; and for what 
they did not do we should all be very grateful to 
our representatives. What they did, every body 
has been trying to find out to its full extent for the 
last fortnight. We have vague notions that every 
thing municipal is different from what it was ; that 
every body can be his own witness; that a new 
City Hall is going to be built ; that the old police 
are going out; that the lawyers are to have no 
more large bills of costs; that an army of Port 
Wardens is to encamp along the wharves; that the 
Central Park is to be regulated ; that the Arsenal is 
to be sold and the Quarantine sold ; and there are 
some intimations, judging from the complexion of 
the Police Board, that the Republican Democrats 
have already been sold. As to actual results from 
all this legislation, the first and only visible fruits, 
thus far, are: an injunction suit between Mayor 
Wood and the new Commissioners of Police in ac- 
tual progress; another in prospect between the 
Insurance Companies and the new Port Wardens ; 
and a tremendous commotion among the oyster- 
men of Staten Island at the proposal of planting 
that sanitary safety-valve, the Quarantine, in the 
midst of the bivalves of Prince’s Bay. There is 
great quaking in the shoes of our brethren of the 
bar. The Legislature, it appears, had an attack 
of that chronic spite against the lawyers to which 
it is subject, and the profession has been stabbed 
again under the fifth rib, which any one acquaint- 
ed with its anatomy knows very well is—costs, the 
four upper and seven lower ribs being also—costs. 
This work of cutting down costs has been prose- 
cuted with so much vigor so many times that it is 
quite amazing that there is any thing left for the 
legislative scalpel. This time the operation is said 
to have been thoroughly performed. The practical 
result is, that every client must now pay just as 
much if he succeeds in his suit as he formerly had 
to pay if he was beaten. A very comfortable pros- 
pect for a man with a good case. After passing a 
law so exceedingly provocative of bad humor and 
profanity, it seems quite a work of supererogation 
to have passed another giving every man the priv- 
ilege of swearing in his own suit! 

On the whole, we commiserate the various class- 
es of our fellow-citizens who have been legislated 
at and legislated for, legislated into office and leg- 
islated out of office, during the session of 1857, and 
we are tempted to reverse the oracular couplet of 
Goldsmith : 

Tlow small of all that human hearts endure, 

The part which kings or laws can cause or cure ? 
and lay most of the evils of the body politic at the 
door of King Lobby and our law-makers. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 

If Mr. Vincent Crummles, when he lamented 
over the lack of appreciation of theatricals which 
compelled the Infant Phenomenon to appear in the 
Fairy Porcupine, as originally performed by her, 
and repeat three of her most popular characters to 
a house of only £4 12s., could have looked forward 
to the recent Dramatic Fund Dinner and the cler- 
ical discourse which signalized it, what a flush of 
inspiration it would have sent through his prophetic 
soul to his flabby cheeks and brandy-and-water- 
ingeyes! The Theatre, at last, has the benefit of 
clergy. The legitimate Drama has been re-legiti- 
matized, the Rev. Dr. Bellows standing godfather 
on the occasion. We do not understand him as 
extending the sanctions of the pulpit to pantomime, 
melo-drama, or the performing elephants; but he 
enters the lists against all orthodoxy as the cham- 
pion of high tragedy, genteel comedy, and popular 
farce, and may be regarded as the special patron 
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of the rather heavy gentlemen and rather light 
ladies who figure in these departments. It is 
needless to say that the actors make a great cry 
over their new colleague. A live clergyman, a 
Christian gentleman and scholar, a man of social 
mark and influence, is a rare recruit in the service 
of the stage. It is the latest novelty ; better for 
the managers than transparencies or fire-works, or 
A little earlier, and it might 
have saved Mrs. M‘Mahon, and kept Mrs. Howe’s 
five acts of seduction and slaughter a week longer 
before the public. 

Our city clergy, as a class, are good writers, 
good preachers, and good men; but they are apt 
to be wonderfully deficient in that practical knowl- 
edge of the world which abounds in their congrega- 
Dr. Bellows displays an amiable verdancy, 
in his new alliance with the Theatre, almost as 
refreshing as that which characterized the roman- 
tie friendship of Dr. Primrose with the versatile 
Mr. Jenkinson. He recalls his boyish theatrical 
experiences; and after a quarter or third of a 
century’s absence from the Theatre, he is all at 
once stage-struck again, and wonders why ev- 
ery white neckcloth should not, with his own, 
adorn, not exactly the third tier, but some snug 
corner of the parquette or private box. These 
first appearances of the clergy in any theatre are 
intended partly for their own entertainment, part- 
ly for the general good of the community, but 
chiefly as a new lever for that old enterprise, the 
elevation of the Drama. All this may be very 
good-natured ; but to say the least of it, and apart 
from the point of view from which the religious 
press level their batteries against its promoter, it 
is rather green. Just as if the Theatre of Dr. 
Bellows’s imagination, stocked with sole refer- 
ence to raising the genius and mending the heart, 
was any thing like the actual Theatre as it is in 
fact and must be of necessity, so long as it remains 
an element of city life, with its constituency of 
vice, more or less flagrant according to the class 
for whose amusement it caters, with its Dame aur 
Cumelias as the type of its literature and its per- 
sonations, stimulating to the very excesses for 
which, in its invariable accessories, it affords the 
fullest gratification. Actors and actresses may or 
may not be better or worse than many of the out- 
rageously virtuous or the really virtuous who de- 
nounce their calling, but the Theatre as an insti- 
tution, as a fact in the social economy of New York 
or London, or Paris to-day, is not to be purified or 
whitewashed by any process of clerical kalsomine. 
It is not to be lectured into virtue against all its 
traditions, all its interest, and all its inclinations, 
or coaxed into the decencies of the pulpit; you 
might almost as well take some veteran pander 
from the stews, : 

‘* So surfeit-swelled, so old and so profane," 
and bring him into the home circle as the chosen 
exemplar of your sons and daughters, or set him 
to teaching little boys and girls in the Sunday- 
school. 





THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
A WELCOME FOR SPRING. 


Tue long nights are over—the terrible long, 
weary, frozen nights, so awful to the poor. The 
ghastly fire-places which, during the hard winter, 
were only sometimes lit by a sickly flame, scarce 
bright enough to reveal the transparency of the 
thin hands that strove to warm themselves around 
them—those sad mgckeries ef comfort—have had 
their season, and very soon a few green boughs 
gathered on Sundays at Hoboken will hide those 
melancholy hearths. ‘ 

None of you, young ladies, I say, who delight 
in the advent of spring because it brings with it 
violets for your bouquets, and French muslins and 
vapory bonnets—none of you know with what de- 
light the tenderly warm days and fresh-breathing 
nights are welcomed by those who have little or 
no money in their pockets. The winter had no 
terrors for you. If the snow came, it brought 
with it sleighs, and sable tippets, and bear-skin 
wrappers, merry talk, bells tinkling on the icy 
wind, and tumblers of spiced wine at Woodlawn. 
If the sullen skies poured with the cold, searching 
rain, you had your carriage to take you where you 
listed, and there were no treacherous, death-drop- 
ping leaks in the frescoed ceilings of your rooms. 
If you went out, the precious citadels of your deli- 
cate bosoms were trebly fortified against all ele- 
mental assaults with ramparts of ermine, sable, 
gray fox, almost as costly as the fortifications of 
a city. If you staid at home, what luxurious 
easy chairs you had in which to dream away the 
hours! What bright fires made the long nights 
cheerful! There are those who welcome spring 
more honestly than you! 

If you had passed the winter like that poor girl 
who lives in Mulberry Street, and who earns a 
miserable daily pittance by making cheap shirts— 
if you had lived her life of monotonous misery, I 
say, spring would be indeed dear to you; her ver- 
nal robe would wear a brighter green; the violets 
that lie upon her bosom would have a sweeter 
odor; the birds that love her and follow her would 
enchant you with their pipings. 

Poor girl! the stars that peep through her crev- 
iced garret-roof—types of the all-seeing eye of God 
—alone know what she suffered. The thin, starved 
fingers—so thin that they might almost have sup- 
plied the place of the needles that they worked 
with—busy, busy, night and day ; clicking bonily 
one against the other in their ceaseless machine- 
work; traveling restlessly over wristband and 
collar-band, plait and button-hole, as if they never 
would reach the goal where they might touch the 
miserable few cents that they earned. The weary 
travel, in their broken shoes, down the wet streets 
to Chatham Street; the despairing chaffering with 
the brutal clothes-dealer; the anguished heart, 
when the scoundrel cheated her of the paltry dif- 
ference in her pay, which was to her more than 
life ; the bad food, which was stinted in order to 
supply the bad fire ; the days always the coldest— 





for there is a remorseless fatality in the misfortunes 
that attend the poor—when there was no fire; 
the superhuman efforts which the numbed fin- 
gers made to perform their daily work—alas! my 
young friend, to whom summer brings only New- 
port and Saratoga, can you imagine the joy with 
which that poor girl welcomes the first ray of 
spring sunlight piercing her broken roof ? 

I fear much that your sympathy extends not be-~ 
yond calico balls. If you, and each of your com. 
panions, were to sacrifice that new dress which you 
purchased to wear at the bachelor’s ball the other 
night, do you know how many aching hearts the 
proceeds of those voluminous skirts would relieve ? 
If you were not a female, I would trouble you with 
acalculation ; but a woman’s heart should be above 
arithmetic, and you ought not to need the rule of 
three to convince you of the duty of being char- 
itable. 

Sweet Spring! I bid you welcome from the 
depths of my heart. Not because I shall see Mrs. 
Honiton more beautiful than ever in aerial mus- 
lins and impalpable shawls; not because Dimes 
has surrounded himself with a wondrous collection 
of trowsers of delicate hues, and dreams of angelic 
waistcoats; but because you brighten lonely attics 
with the light of your sweet blue eyes; because 
your warm breath blows blandly over the shivering 
limbs of the poor ; because you chase away the re- 
morseless, cruel winter, who beat upon the home 
less sleepers in the streets, and filled with icy cur 
rents of air the fireless chamber of the seamstress. 
Mother and nurser of the sweetest flowers that 
grow! sorceress who awakes the sleeping woods ! 
leader of the sweet orchestra of birds! it is for, this 
I bid you welcome ! 


L¥S CELIBATAIRES. 


As the season of balls draws to a close, it of 
course grows more brilliant. The ball season is 
like a display of fire-works.. Catherine wheels 
rival Bengal lights; Roman candles blaze in oppo- 
sition to Persian fountains ; but the triumph is re- 
served for ‘le bouquet.”’ Then the entire resources 
of the pyrotechnical establishment are brought into 
pluy, and the entertainment terminates in a colos- 
sal illumination. 

Fast on the heels of the opera ball—that festive 
dish upon which the fashionable world rushed pell- 
mell, hungry with the long fast of Lent, the mo- 
ment the season of mortification was over—fast on 
its heels came the ball of the bachelors—an admi- 
rable institution, by which every young man in 
society is supposed, by a subscription of ten dollars, 
to pay off all the obligations contracted by him to 
hospitable entertainers during the winter. No 
doubt the titlk—Bachelor’s Ball—is very piquant 
to young ladies. There isa promise of matrimony 
in the sound. Celibacy is supposed to be rampant 
on that evening, and numberless must be the op- 
portunities for enterprising young ladies to accom- 
plish the chief end of woman. 

If I were a student in the school of the great 
Brown—who, be it known to all men by these pres~ 
ents, presided on the occasion—I would furnish you 
with a list of the costumes of the young ladies, and 
spice the account, after the elegant and refined 
style of the Herald, with choice paragraphs about 
‘*the interesting ¢ée-a-t4te which took place in the 
corridor between the lovely and refined Miss X—— 
and the gay and dashing Mr. Z——.” But as I 
have no talent for scandal, I resign the task to the 
watering-place reporters. I was much amused, 
however, by my friend De Medici—a lineal de- 
scendant of the celebrated Lorenzo, but whose fam- 
ily have been settled here for many generations— 
whom I found, previous to the commencement of 
the German, leaning mournfully against a door. 
I knew that one thing alone could account for his 
listlessness at that eventful epoch. He had lost 
his partner for the dance. 

** Hallo, De Medici!’’ I cried; ‘‘why are you 
not dancing the German ?” 

A smile of contempt passed over his pale face, 
and, with air of great dinity, he replied : 

‘The German, my dear fellow, is used up. It 
is nothing but German—German every where. A 
few of us have determined to suppress the thing. 
So you see—”’ 

‘‘But,” I interrupted, “it is ungallant of you 
not to dance when there is that pretty Louisa 
Romaney without a partner.” 

De Medici’s face suddenly lost all its sublime 
indifference as he asked eagerly, ‘‘Are you sure 
she isn’t engaged ?” 

** She was engaged a week ago to young Croton 
Poole, but he sprained his ankle yesterday at the 
gymnasium, and can’t dance.” ~ ; 

“By Jove! I think I'll try a turn with her,” 
said my young friend, hurrying off as fast as he 
could, for at a large ball a disengaged young lady 
is in request about ‘‘German-time.” ~ . 

I laughed as he went off. With all his youth- 
ful finesse the young fellow was not proof against 
my ruse. I found out afterward that he had been 
engaged for a month before to the pretty Agnes 
Halibut, who did not come to the ball on account 
of the death of her rich uncle, old Dolphin, who 
left her fifty thousand. She was weeping for him 
no doubt, poor thing, while we were enjoying our- 
selves at the ball. 





SCHILLER’s ‘‘GLOVE” REVISED. 


We all know the ballad of the German poet rela- 
tive to the glove. We have all sympathized with 
the brave young knight who leaps down into the 
lion’s den to pick it up, and have all abused the 
heartless young lady who made him doit. There 
was a new glove incident that happened at the 
Bachelor’s Ball, which, if I was a Schiller, I would 
put into moving verse. Young B—~—, who never 
dances, but who looks after the brandy and the 
supper very assiduously, while wandering in search 
of refreshment stumbled into a small dark room 
off one of the corridors in Niblo’s, where the ball 
was held. He had scarcely entered when he heard 
a suspicious whispering that gave him notice that 
he had no business there. Too honorable to play 


the eavesdropper, he was retiring, when his foot 
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caught in something soft. He stooped down, 
picked up a glove that lay on the floor, and re- 
treated precipitately. Full of his adventure, he 
went to all his bachelor friends and told them the 
joke. 

“ Now,” said he to Tom, Dick, and Harry, “you 
watch me, and you will see how I will discover 
who was in the room.” 

So Tom, Dick, and Harry, chuckling over the 
anticipated fun, watched him as he went from 
young lady to young lady asking them if they 
had not dropped a glove. All denied having lost 
any such article. At last he came to a group of 
cheerful and innocent maidens who were talking 
merrily together. 

“Did any of you drop a glove?” said B—— 
with his wicked smile, Tom, Dick, and Harry 
looking on all the while. 

“Oh yes! I did,” said one young lady spring- 
ing forward, and Tom, Dick, and Harry beheld 
B-——’s own sister reclaiming the tell-tale glove. 


Some people say it served B—— right for endeav- | 
| tributed much to this result. 


oring to expose ayoung lady. Be that as it may, 
Tom, Dick, and Harry spread it all over town the 
next morning. 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


PrepomMIn ance OF THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 
—We have already incidentally alluded to the re- 
vival of the religious sentiment among the masses 
of Europe and America, indeed throughout the 
world, It isa marked sign of the times, and, we 
judge, an omen for good. Two decisive evidences 
of this are found in the fact, that religious and 
ecclesiastical affairs now constitute a prominent 
department in the secular press of the world, and 
the leading journals of the great capitals are promi- 
nent in this matter—a few years ago a religious 
paragraph was rarely seen in a secular paper; and 
farther, that religious and ecclesiastical matters are, 
by their deep and abiding interest, forcing them- 
selves still more and more into the civil and polit- 
ical action of States. We alluded last week to the 
strange intluence of this religious question in the 
elections for a new Parliament in England, grow- 
ing out of the defeat of Ministers on the Chinese 
war question, Every body asked, what has this 
to do with religious and ecclesiastical affairs? 
Whether we can give a satisfactory answer or not, 
it is plainly undeniable that the religious element 
will determine the complexion of the next Parlia- 
ment. We see by late European papers that the 
Roman Catholic clergy and people had entered 
openly and heartily into the canvass; and the 
Christian Alliance, which represents the genuine 
Protestantism of Europe, has come out publicly in 
opposition to the Roman Catholic political move- 
ment. So that the Protestant and Catholic causes 
are fairly in the field, face to face, under cover of 
the Chinese war. This is, indeed, a strange state 
of things; but that our readers may comprehend 
the animus whieh decided the late elections to a 
great extent, we give some extracts from the ad- 
dress of ‘‘ The Protestant Alliance to the Electors :” 

Fe.tow Protestants, — You are summoned once 
more to exercise your constitutional privileges. On 
your votes will depend the character of the Legislature 
to whose control the interests of the country will be com- 
mitted for yearsto come. The time, therefore, demands 
a few words of suggestion and enc g t 

The Committee do not presume to interfere with par- 
ticular elections, or to uphold one political party in the 
State in preference to another. They confine themselves 
to their proper province of endeavoring to stimulate all 
to consider, in the votes they give, those higher sources 
of national prosperity which are connected with the 
maintenance of Scriptural truth. 

It can not be doubted that the Romanists, both priests 
and people, will be influenced in the coming election, 
chiefly by the hope of advancing their Church, which, 
by the skillful use of political power, they have already 
advanced ; and every effort will be made by them to re- 
turn candidates pledged to forward, or at least not to op- 
pose, the interests of Rome. This course being invari- 
ably pursued by them, no alternative is left to Protest- 
ants but, in self-defense, to use their political influence for 
upholding Protestant truth and Protestant liberty. 

The great aim of the Romanist party at present ap- 
pears to be, in the first place, to secure the largest possi- 
ble amount of public money to their schools, reforma- 
tories, and priests, under the title of Chaplains to the 
Naval and Military Forces, and to workhouses; and, in 
the second place, to secure the appointment of the Ro- 
manizing section in the Church of England to places of 
power and influence. Any Ministry which will promise 
these things will be sure to obtain their ardent support. 

Such being the case, it is clear that the essential quali- 
fications of candidates for whom Protestants can vote, 
are: a firm determination to resist the support of Papal 
establishments from the national taxes, and equally firm 
resolve to discountenance the Romanizing party within 
the Church of England. 

The great want of the times is a House of Commons 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, to which, under God, England owes its greatness 
and liberty. Your suffrages, therefore, should be reserv- 
ed for sincere and intelligent Protestants, whose past 
lives have proved that they have not now for the first 
time to learn what Popery is. 

In thus reminding you of your principles, and their 
legitimate application to the present day, the Committee 
are actuated both by the regard to Scriptural truth, and 
their love of civil and religious liberty. 

Remember your principles. Stand by them in theday 
of trial; vote for true men; and you will thus secure for 
this country the highest effort of enlightened patriotism 
—a Protestant Parliament. 

By order of the Committee. 


9 Senseawt’s Inn, Freer Stnexr, Lonpon, Merch, 1857. 

Tue SABBATH AND THE ELEcTION.—The En- 
glish idea of the Sabbath and the Continental are 
in conflict. The English requires the day to be 
kept holy ; the Continental regards it as a day of 
recreation rather. The religious element in this 
particular exercised some influence on the late 
elections in England. 

Youne Women’s Curistray AssocraTions.— 
It is to be wished that Christian civilization pro- 
vided all the daughters of Christendom with safe 
homes in the bosom of the family. There is their 
proper place. But since this is not done, perhaps 
cay not be done, in the present state of the world, 
it may be well for women who must depend on 
themselves to combine in Christian Associations 
after the example of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. At all events, we learn from the Brit- 
ish Banner that a Young Women’s Association has 
been formed in London. 

The object is to furnish suitable means for the social, 








mental, and spiritual elevation of the young women of 
the metropolis, and the plan pursued is similar to that 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, Aldersgate 
Street, Period cals, religious and other newspapers, and 
writing materials, are turnished out of the funds of the 
Association. Bible-clagses are open to all who are dis- 
posed to attend. On Sunday afternoon tea is provided, 
free ofexpense, A singing-class is conducted on the tonic 
sol-fa system. A lecture is delivered every week in the 
Lecture-hall of the Sunday School Union, Old Batley. 
Classes for mental improvement are held. A library of 
upward of 300 choice works has been purchased, to which 
additions will-be made from time to time, according to the 
ineans of the committee. 

AMERICAN MIsstonARtes IN PersrA. — These 
have lately experienced both sorrow and joy. They 
have been made sad by the death of one of their 
number, Rev. D. T. Stoddard, of Oroomiah, and 
they have been made glad by an entire change in 
the late policy of the Persian Government toward 
them. They have liberty to re-open their schools, 


| and to resume their labors every where, with prom- 








ise of protection by the military, if necessary ; and, 
what we should little have expected, it is said that 
the Russian representatives in Persia have con- 


A new Roman Catnoiic Power.—The Civita 
Catiolica, the organ of the Jesuits in Rome, says 
that a vast association, embracing all orders of the 
people, and extending itself over ali points of the 
country, has just been formed in Switzerland on 
the model of the /%us verein, the association which 


| has been the chief promoter ef the Roman Catholic 


movement in Germany. 





ONE OF MY LOVERS, AND WHY I DIS- 
LIKED HIM. 

“At San Francisco, California, by the Rev. Charles 
Rush, Edward Irving, Esq., to Miss Sarah Shaw. New 
York papers please copy." 

YusrerDay morning I received a paper address- 
ed to me in a hand formerly very familiar, with this 
particular matrimonial notice carefully underlined. 
Of Miss Sarah Shaw I could boast no knowledge 
whatever, but E. Irving, Esq., I knew very well 
indeed. In days of yore he was an admirer of 
mine, but one I never couldendure. Our mothers 
had been friends in their youth, and that naturally 
led to an intimacy between the young people of 
both families. I had known the Irving girls, 
Anna and Louisa, long before I happened to be- 
come acquainted with the brothers, who spent much 
time away from home in the pursuit of their sev- 
eral studies. We young ladies were in the habit 
of exchanging visits. They lived a short distance 
from the city, ata pretty place on the North River, 
and I often spent two or three weeks with them ; 
while they would make our house their head- 
quarters when business or pleasure called them to 
New York. 

Our friendship progressed as that of young ladies 
generally does. We listened to each other’s best 
performances on the piano with envy or contempt ; 
in secret we rather despised each other's ‘‘ style of 
beauty,”’ and while each vowed she could never 
‘‘eo shopping” without the other, neither of us 
ever selected what the other had advised. Miss 
Louisa would take me into her confidence on the 
subject of her numerous admirers. She had sey- 
eral, or at least said she had; and I have no doubt 
it was true, for she was very pretty and lively, and 
was thoug't, in her own family particularly, to 
have charming manners. For my part, I had no- 
thing of that sort to confide, having scarcely 
emerged from school, and being too much eceri pied 
with my masters and their lessons to know any 
thing about the state of my heart, or to guess even 
that I had such a thing in my possession. Indeed 
I was younger than Louisa, and at our age, sixteen 
or eighteen, a year or two makes a great difference 
in girlish experiences. 

We would sit over the fire at night, brushing 
our hair, while we discussed life in general, and 
matrimony in particular. Louisa would also give 
me her principles and opinions on the important 
topics of ‘‘ ncouragement” and “ repression,” ** ac- 
ceptance and refusal” of gentlemen, with whom, 
she said, she always wished to be perfectly honor- 
able, and never to favor hopes that could not pos- 
sibly be realized. We should be very careful, she 
thought, and it was impossible to be too careful of 
our conduct toward those who were at our feet. 
Her plans and arrangements were complete either 
for ‘‘ encouragement” or ‘‘ refusal,’’ as the case 
might require, or circumstances might decide ; and, 
of course, she looked forward, as I did also, to va- 
rious occasions of putting our tenets into practice. 
After much reflection and consideration, weighing 
our own feelings, and conjecturing what those of 
the ‘opposite sex’”’ might be, it was decided by 
Louisa that it was preferable to accept an offer by 
word of mouth, but that a refusal was more agree- 
able, or rather less disagreeable, when written. 
Gentlemen, perhaps, might decide otherwise, but 
she seemed to think it less painful to decline an 
honor of that kind in delicate terms and a fair Ital- 
ian hand, than by a clear-sounding and positive 
**No.” While in a case of acceptance, if the aspir- 
ant were an agreeable person, the ‘‘ Yes,” might be 
softly whispered, you know, and then we might 
have the pleasure of raising him from his knees, 
on which, of course, he would be; and then, having 
taken the precaution, in the first instance, to be 
seated ona sofa or divan, the accepted suitor would 
slide gracefully into a seat beside us, when he 
might be permitted to pass an arm round our waists, 
and after that, if our hair was in good curl, we 
might hide our embarrassment by resting our head 
on the manly shoulder that was henceforth to pro- 
tect us—“ just as you read in novels,”’ concluded 
Louisa, turning her black ringlets round her fin- 


ger. 

Whether either part of this programme has ever 
been carried eut, I can not say ; but I suspect not, 
for Louisa is still unmarried, and I must own that 
I myself have never been able to carry any part 
of it into action exactly as she intended it should 
be done. 

During one of my country visits, and in the 
midst of these confidences, Edward returned home, 





after some years’ absence at college. I was asked 
if I thought him handsome, but I could only say 
— about ‘interesting’ and “ gentleman- 
y.” 

Did I not think he had a graceful bow ? 

I did not venture to say No; but, in point of fact, 
Edward's bend of salutation was made precisely in 
the same way as the nod of a Dutch doll. Not- 
withstanding these little drawbacks, I was really 
thankful for any thing in the way of a novelty, for 
I was growing tired of our familiar walks and mo- 
notonous gossip, with knitting and embroidery ev- 
ery evening, while an ** improving work” was read 
aloud by one of us, in turn. 

But if I expected to escape improvement through 
the advent of this young gentleman, I was mis- 
taken, Edward was just at twenty—an age when 
young men are sometimes seriously inclined to 
study. He was anxious, I believe, to learn, and 
still more anxious, I was sorry to find, to teach; 
so that, after a short time, I found myself more 
patronized than ever. And I really was not igno- 
rant enough to require such incessant instruction ! 
But that was Edward’s way of ‘ paying atten- 
tions.” 

If we passed a mound in the fields, he would 
seize upon the circumstance as a text to ask 
whether we knew what a tumulus was? or an an- 
cient barrow? If Louisa happened to forget, it 
did not follow that my memory was equally imper- 
fect. But that was no matter. Thereupon we 
would be favored with a long chapter from Roman 
history, perhaps, addressed chiefly to me, by way 
of showing a tender interest. 

Then he would take me to task about my read- 
ing. It was desultory, he said—much too desul- 
tory. I ought to commence a course, beginning 
with Rollin and descending to Hallam. In vain I 
urged I had read both with all due attention. No 
matter; I had probably not taken extracts at the 
time. He would write me a list of necessary 
studies, which, if properly pursued, would lead to 
the enlargement of my mind, and the strengthen- 
ing of my intellect. But I rebelled, and refused 
his tuition. 

Then he tried lighter literature, in the shape of 
‘Paradise Lost,” which I can not read to this 
day, in consequence, I am sure, of having been so 
much worried about it. And finally, he made a 
pause at “ Percy’s Reliques,” which I knew by 
heart, and which he generously presented to me 
(a second-hand copy, by-the-by, of the cheap edi- 
tion). 

Finding poetry more to my taste, he brought 
forward Tennyson, but there we differed again. 
And principally about the opening lines of ‘* Locks? 
ley Hall,” which I still declare to have no mean- 
ing, though Edward said it was because I had no 
imagination. 

‘Tis the place, and round the gables, as of old, the curlews 


call, 
Senay ome about the moorland flying over Locksley 
all. 
And when I asked what ‘‘gleamed” or what 
‘* flew” over Locksley Hall, he said if I really 
could not feel it, it was impossible to explain it to 
me. 

By-and-by I returned home te New Yerk, and 
Edward also established himself in the city, and 
gave us much of his society, But he was but a 
weak escort to parties, for he could neither waltz 
nor ‘‘polk,” and made himself very unamiable 
when any of us did so. Nor was he better at 
other amusements; for if we gave him a seat in 
our box at the opera, which was then in Astor 
Place, he invariably went off to sleep in’a corner, 
and made us regret the space that others would 
have occupied more agreeably. By-and-by came 
the Exhibition season, and if we had season tick- 
ets, Edward weuld obligingly offer his escort ; 
otherwise not. But we disputed over the pictures 
at the Academy as we did over books. Indeed, 
the first gallery he attended with us was quite a 
black-letter day in our—friendship. For, looking 
at the portrait of a handsome lady, a well-known 
belle at that time, another gentleman—a friend— 
observed it was very like me. Edward manifested 
much uneasiness at this remark; and no sooner 
had the indiscreet person wandered out of hearing 
than he led me again to the portrait, and Segged I 
would not take too literally such an observation. 
It must have been said, he reminded me, in a spirit 
of mere politeness; and if I would look at the por- 
trait closely, I would see the features were much 
more regular than mine. There might be a slight 
resemblance about the eyes, but nothing farther, 
he assured me. 

He was very much afraid I should think myself 
pretty, poor fellow! But did he suppose I was 
blind, or that I did not look in the glass as often as 
other young maidens? Did he fancy I was not 
completely alive to the effect ef my new spring 
toilet, as shown too that very morning in the un- 
disguised admiration of his own dull eyes? I dis- 
tinctly remember that the dress was becoming, and 
that I looked remarkably well; it was light green 
silk, with a cardinal cape, such as young ladies 
wore then, and asimple white chip hat, with charm- 
ing chenille rose-buds inside. Those buds were 
very becoming, and I have often tried since, with- 
out success, to find something similar, under the 
delusion that I might look as pretty once more, if 
I had only them ! 

And the more people looked at me in the crowd- 
ed street, as we walked home, the more Edward 
frowned and fumed, till, by the time we arrived 
there, I had decided he was by far the most disa- 
greeable young man I ever knew. 

Once he took me and my sisters to Niblo’s, and 
one New-Year’s Day he presented us each with one 
pair of gloves, mine of so brilliant a shade of blue 
that I was obliged to deprive myself of the pleas- 
ure of wearing them. 

Time passed, and still we went on differing, and 
quarreling, as often as not on the most abstract 
subjects, yet treated by Edward with dogmatism 
and personal concern. He thought young ladies 
should have a taste for information, but should not 
come to conclusions unwarranted by their gentle- 














men friends, By-and-by these storms which I only 
laughed at, settled into a calmer state of mind, and 
Edward seemed to fancy we bad tought our way to 
a thorough understanding and appreciation of one 
another, and that it required but a little positive 
demonstration on his part to make our communion 
mutual and indivisible. Why is it some men will 
fancy every body is ready to marry them, if they 
will only trouble themselves to ask? It is the case 
sometimes, know. But it is so often the contrary, 
that surely it would be worth while to make some 
little intimations of regard, and see first how they 
were received, before coming to such positive con- 
victions. 

Edward was one of the cautious kind. He 
thought himself so desirable & partie that it was nec- 
essary for him to be careful. If, in an unguarded 
moment, he pressed your hand, it caused him ago- 
nies of self-reproach. He feared he had gone too 
far. And if he mentioned the word “heart” he 
would check himself hastily, fearing te compromise 
us all. He was very happy and composed too, in 
his self-esteem, for the presence of other young men 
never seemed much to disturb him. But when I 
had married the one among them who most in- 
terested me, he informed a mutual friend that he 
had been ‘‘ very shamefully jilted!”—a man who 
never asked me whether I even liked him, or dared 
to suggest that he liked me, and could not bear 
any one to tell me J was even good-looking! I 
must say that was not my idea of a lover, much 
less of an accepted one. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE MEADOW. 


Ir stands in a sunny meadow, 
The house so mossy and brown, 
With its cumbrous old stone chimneys, 
And the gray roof sloping down. 


The trees fold their green arms round it— 
The trees a century old; 

And the winds go chanting through them, 
And the sunbeams drop their gold. 


The cowslips spring in the marshes, 
The roses bloom on the hill, 

And beside the brook in the pasture 
The herds go feeding at will. 


Within, in the wide old kitchen, 
The old folk sit in the sun, 

That creeps through the sheltering woodbine, 
Till the day is almost done. 


Their children have gone and left them; 
They sit in the sun alone! 

And the old wife’s ears are failing 
As she harks to the well-known tone 


That won her heart in her girlhood— 
That has soothed her in many a care— 

And praises her now for the brightness 
Her old face used to wear. 


She thinks again of her bridal— 
How, dressed in her robe of white, 

She stood by her gay young lover 
In the morning's rosy light. 


Oh! the morning is rosy as ever, 

But the rose from her cheek is fled; 
And the sunshine still is golden, 

But it falls on a silvered head. 


And the girlhood dreams, once vanished, 
Come back in her winter time, 

Till her feeble pulses tremble 
With the thrill of spring-time’s prime! 


And, looking forth from the window, 
She thinks how the trees have grown 
Since, clad in her bridal whiteness, 
She crossed the old door-stone. 


Though dimmed her eyes’ bright azure, 
And dimmed her hair’s young gold, 
The love in her girlhood plighted 
Has never grown dim or old. 


They sat in peace in the sunshine 
Till the day was almost done, 

And then at its close, an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 


He folded their hands together— 
He touched their eyelids with balm, 
And their last breath floated outward, 
Like the close of a solemn psalin! 


Like a bridal pair, they traversed 
The unseen, mystical road 

That leads to the Beautiful City, 
Whose ‘‘ builder and maker is God.” 


Perhaps, in that miracle-country, 
They will give her lost youth back, 

And the flowers of the vanished spring-time 
Will bloom in the spirit’s track. 


One draught from the living waters 
Shall call back his manhood’s prime; 
And eternal years shall measure 
The love that outlasted time. 


But the shapes that they left behind them, 
The wrinkles and silver hair— 

Made holy to us by the kisses 
The angel had printed there— 


We will hide away ‘neath the willows, 
When the day is low in the west, 
Where the sunbeams can not find them, 

Nor the winds disturb their rest. 


And we'll suffer no tell-tale tombstone, 


With its age and date, to rise 
O’er the two who are old no longer, 
In the Father’s House in the skies, 
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THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 

Tue event of the day is the elections in England. 
Steamers, railroads, telegraphs, newspapers, books, 
and civilization, have so far effaced national bound- 
aries, that great political events in one leading na- 
tion affect all leading nations: the establishment 
of the French empire.is an interesting change to 
Englishmen and Americans ; Mr. Buchanan’s In- 
augural is of vital moment to the maritime powers 
ef Europe; and we, on our side, can not affect in- 
difference to the constitutional revolution which 
has just taken place within the realm of the Queen 
of England. No small part of our own prosperity, 
progress, and happiness, may depend on the char- 
acter of the House of Commons which has just been 
elected. We are glad, therefore, to be able to pre- 
sent our readers with a couple of sketches of En- 
glish elections, and with an excellent portrait of 
Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain. 

Our country friends may be glad of some infor- 
mation about the elective system in England. It 
is in many respects a very curious machine. 

The House of Commons is in one point of view 
more, in another, less despotic, than our House of 
Representatives in Congress. It can be dissolved 
at any moment by the sovereign or his ministers, 
and herein lies its inferiority to the House at Wash- 
ington. But it is, practically, the sole legislative 
authority in the kingdom, and herein lies its supe- 
riority over all other legislative bodies in the world. 
‘This exclusive power is implied, not expressed. 
Nominally, the government of Great Britain con- 
sists of King, Lords, and Commons; no law can be 
passed without the sanction of all three, and the 
Parliament can got, as with us, by any majority, 
howsoever great, pass a Lill over the monarch’s veto. 
But in practice the sovereign never interposes his 
veto obstinately, for it is well known that the is- 
sue of such a contest would be revolution. And as 
to the Lords, when they differ with the Commons, 
it is well understood that they may be swamped 
by the creation of new peers: this has been done 
once or twice, and would have ‘been done on the 
passage, of the Reform Bill and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, had not the Lords receded from their 
opposition. A bill to deny the king the right of 
creating peers for this purpose was emphatically 
rejected in the reign of George the First. So that, 
in fact, the English have but one legislative body— 
the House of Commons. The other two ‘‘ branch- 
es” are mere ornamental twigs of the tree of State. 

This House of Commons consists of six hun- 
dred and fifty odd members, chosen from England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. They are of two 
classes: knights of the shire, and citizens and bur- 
gesses representing cities and boroughs. The 
knights of the shire are the county members, who 
formed, centuries ago, the nucleus of the British 
Parliament. Henry the Sixth, in days now im- 
possible to remember, fixed the qualification for an 
elector of a knight of the shire at a freehold worth 
forty shillings a year. It illustrates British con- 
servatism finely to know that this qualification still 
survives, though the forty shillings have hugely 
changed in value. By the Reform Act, passed un- 
der William the Fourth, that curious class of semi- 
tenants semi-freeholders known to English law as 
copy-holders, were allowed to vote, if their copy- 
hold represented $50 a year; and lessees obtained 
the franchise by paying $50, where their leases 
were for sixty years, or $200 where they were for 
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VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND. 


twenty years. These four classes of persons then 
—freeholders of $10, copv-holders of $50, lessees of 
#50, and tenants of $250 a year—constitute the 
pres@nt electors of the knights of the shire in Great 
Britain. The knights themselves must be able to 
swear at the time they take their seats that they 
are worth $3000 a year, in real or personal estate. 
But there is nothing to prevent their obtaining a 
temporary transfer of property in order to qualify ; 
indeed, a bill to prevent such evasions of the law 
was summarily rejected; and poor men openly 
adopt this mode of entering Parliament. 

So much for this class of members. The other 
class—the representatives of cities and boroughs— 
is very peculiar. Representation is not based on 
population in England. When Simon of Montfort 
first invented borough representatives, he picked 
eut the boroughs which he wanted to see represent- 








ed in Parliament, and bade them choose good men 
and true. The practice survived him. When a 
new Parliament was wanted, the king sent word to 
each sheriff to have borough and city members 
elected throughout his bailiwick. He exercised 
his diseretion as to which boroughs and cities 
should send members; and of course he took care 
to omit such offending boroughs as were hostile to 
the Government. By degrees, the constituencies 
got into such shape that there were, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, boroughs send- 
ing a member to Parliament which could only 
count three or four qualified electors, while towns 
like Manchester, with a population of thousands, 
had no representative at all. About half the House 
of Commons was notoriously nominated by the 
peers. This lasted till the Reform Act, in 1832. 
By that famcus act the constituencies were remod- 





AN ENGLISH CANDIDATE ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE AT THE NOMINATION. 








eled. Many of the old boroughs without adequate 
population (called rotten boroughs) were disfran- 
chised. Many towns till then unrepresented were 
erected into constituencies. An attempt was made 
to proportion representation to population. But 
the authors of the Reform Act were politicians as 
well as statesmen, Whigs as well as Reformers. 
They took care not to disfranchise Whig boroughs, 
and, while conceding the suffrage to several large 
towns, to calculate the effect of the boon on the 
prospects of their party. Hence, now, the dispro- 
portion between population and representation is 
almost as great as it was before 1832—the act be- 
ing inflexible, and framed without regard to the 
growth or decline of particular places. 

Those only who occupy a tenement worth $50 a 
year can vote for city or borough members. The 
members themselves must own property, at the 
time they take their seats, worth $1500 a year; 
but this provision is openly evaded, as in the case 
of the county members. 

Thus it will be perceived that lodgers, and the 
bulk of the operatives of Great Britain, are with- 


; out votes. Fifty dollars a year rent in England 


is, perhaps, equal to three or four times as muct 
in this country ; the current rates of wages foi 
persons subsisting by manual laLor seldom permit 
them to pay so much. The effect is best seen, 
perhaps, by a comparison of numbers. The popu 
lation of England and Wales at the time of the 
list general election, in 1852, was 17,927,609: the 
iumber of persons who voted was 341,840. Throw 
iag out three-fourths of the population, according 
» the usual rule, for women and children, we have 
: round number of four millions and a half of aduli 
1ales, who would all have voted in this country. 
Of these 4,500,000, it appears by the parliament 
ry returns that 918,683 were registered yoters— 
me in five. Assuming that the adult males iy 
his country are 6,000,000 in number—one-fourih 
f the aggregate white population—two-thirds of 
this number voted for President ; while but little 
over one-third of the registered voters in England 
voted for members of Parliament. The comparison 
is instructive. 

By the law of England, Parliament must be dis- 
solved every seven years. The old Republicans 
of the Long Parliament fixed three years as the 
duration of each house. This was changed at the 
Restoration ; and Charles the Second, having found 
a particularly pliable and docile Parliament, kept 
it in being for seventeen years. In 1692 triennial 
Parliaments were again restored; but in 1717 a 
septennial act was passed, which is now the law 
of the land, and against which the Radicals have 
for years conducted an agitation. In practice, 
like most English political laws, it is almost a 
dead letter. Since the beginning of the present 
century, fourteen Parliaments have sat in England 
—giving an average of four years’ duration to 
each. Only two have fulfilled their natural term. 

Members of Parliament are not paid in England. 
They were paid by their constituents—who object- 
ed very much to the tax, and sighed for disfran- 
chisement—until the end of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. Since then they have served their coun- 
try for honor—and pickings. 

Having thus briefly sketched the elective sys- 
tem as worked out in England, we must add that 
when Parliament is dissolved, or terminates its 
career by the expiration of its seven years’ life, 
writs issue to the returning officers—sheriffs and 
mayors—commanding them to see to it that mem- 
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bers of Parliament are elected by the several coun- 
ties, cities, and boroughs, and that their certificate 
of the names of the members elected is returnes 
to the proper office by a certain day. Each coun 
ty and borough selects its own day for nominating 
and voting for candidates. In counties the poll 
must be closed after two days’ voting; in cities 
and boroughs, at sunset of the first day. This sys- 
tem produces much confusion which ours avoids. 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL RETURNING THANKS TO Tile ULE: TORS OF LONDON, 


| his borough carefully canvassed by two or three | key of this great county by which he let in the 


of the prettiest girls of his acquaintance. How 
could John Bull resist the implorifg accents of a 
lovely young creature, who was, besides, the daugh- 
ter of an earl? In many places, the voter is as- 


| sailed by two of the loveliest little white-gloved 
| hands, and two of the sweetest girlish voices, and 


two pair of the brightest eves, whose possessors 


| each implore and entreat him, for her sake, to vote 


When any popular agitation flourishes in En- | 


gland—as existed in reference to the repeal of the 
corn laws—a general organization of voters on 
party principles is usually effected throughout the 
kingdom. The Anti-Corn Law League resembled 
our party organizations, and was represented in 
every censtituency. But in the absence of any 
powerful agitation, each constituency and each 
candidate acts independently of the others. Each 
candidate employs one or more election agents, 
who are usually attorneys, practiced in the busi- 
ness } they select from their employers’ friends a 
committee of influential names, and work them as 
required ; they study the list of registered voters, 
and bring machinery to bear on hostile or doubtful 
men; they do the bribery; they negotiate with 
ale-houses and coach-drivers ; they direct where 
and by whom speeches are to be made. A fort- 
night or so before the nomination these worthies 
proceed to the scene of action and prepare for the 
fight. The candidate is seldom trotted out much 
before the nomination. It is better he should not 
compromise himself. 

When the nomination-day comes, an elevated 
platform, or hustings, is raised in a conspicuous 
place. On it stand the various candidates with 
their select friends. The mayor or sheriff an- 
nounces to the people assembled below that they 
must proceed to elect a representative, and reads 
the writ. On this up steps a notable citizen of 
the place, and proposes Mr. John Smith, whom he 
pronounces the greatest man of the age. John 
Smith takes off his hat and makes his speech. 
Then another notable citizen steps forward, and 
proposes John Jones, who delivers himself of his 
views like his predecessor. A third notable citizen 
may then propose John Rebinson, and a fourth 
John Brown, and so on. When all have been duly 
proposed, and have delivered themselves of their 
sentiments, the mayor or sheriff calls upon the 
people assembled to make their choice, then and 
there, by show of hands: This they do; and he, 
after careful inspection of the uplifted palms, duly 
declares that John Smith and John Jones are the 
men elect. 

At this up starts—as if in great amazement, 
though he knew it all along, and knew, as every 
body else did, that the men below were not half 
of them voters—the proposer of John Robinson, 
and demands ‘‘a poll.” The presiding officer as- 
sents, and a day is fixed. 

The voting, as in Virginia, is riva voce, and is 
open to all the objections with which that system 
has usually been charged. Large manufacturers, 
large landed proprietors stand at the poll to see 
how their workmen and tenants vote. Candi- 
dates, with pretty wives, bring them to the poll to 
talk to voters. Not long since the wife of a Brit- 
ish nobleman won an election for her brother by 
kissing a farmer, whose casting vote decided the 
day. At the late election Lady John Russell and 
Lady Palmerston both took an active part. In 
the country boroughs almost every candidate had 





for ‘her friend and the friend of England.”’ What- 
ever may be said of political necessities, this plan 
is undoubtedly the pleasantest. 

What is done here by ‘‘ stumping” is often done 
there by personal visits. In the small boroughs 
the candidate often visits every elector between 
the day of nomination and the election-day. Then 
the lord or baronet takes his hat off to the butch- 
er and baker, chucks the grocer’s daughter under 
the chin, and kisses the fat face of the farmer's 
baby. This thorough system of canvass is the 
More easily effected as the constituencies are small 
—in comparison with ours ridiculously small. 
Many of the leading men of England—such as Lord 
Palmerston, Cobden, Layard, etc.—have sat for 
boroughs whose entire vote was not over 300. 
The whole vote polled in the city of London does 
not exceed 7500, and it is by far the largest con- 
stituency in the kingdom. Cobden obtained just 
587 votes; Layard, 436; Kinglake was elected 
with 301; Sir Robert Peel’s son, with 530 votes, 
lost the day by 81; Mr. Gladstone only got 118; 
Mr. Lowe was elected with 234; and soon. Men 
of equal calibre in this country would naturally 
think themselves disgraced if their votes were not 
counted by tens of thousands. 

Here and there, in a particularly intelligent con- 
stituency, some stumping is done in England. The 
late London election reminds us of ours. It was 
the only one where a regularly appointed commit- 
tee, on behalf of a political party, put forward a 
regular party ticket with four names on it. Lord 
John Russell, who had been omitted from the tick- 


et in consequence of his adverse vote to Lord Pal- | 


merston on the Chinese question, appealed to the 
people, and ran, as we should say, as a stump can- 
didate. The man who had been selected by the 
committee in his stead was a banker from North- 
ampton, by name Currie. Lord John demolished 
him with the following apologue : 

If I complain of being badly treated, let me say, that 
ifa gentleman were disposed to part with his butler, his 
coachman, or his game-keeper, or if a merchant were 
disposed to part with an old servant, a warehouseman, 
a clerk, or even a porter, he would say to him, ** John, 


I think your faculties are somewhat decayed; you are | 


growing old; you have made several mistakes, and i 
think of putting a young man from Northampton in your 
place.’ I think a gentleman would behave in that way 
to his servant, and thereby give John an opportunity of 
answering, that he thought his faculties were not so much 
decayed, and that he was able to go on, at all events, 
some five or six years longer. That opportunity was not 
given to me. The question was decided in my absence, 
without any intimation to me; and I come now to ask 
you and the citizens of London to reverse that decision. 


The young man from Northampton flew into a 
rage, talked of Lord John’s ‘petty wit,” and— 
lost his election. 

Another gem of British or rather Irish stump 
speaking was given at Tipperary. At a meeting 
of electors there, a huge blacksmith rose and said: 
‘* Electors of Tipperary, I have been asked by Arch- 
deacon Laffan, of Fethard, who formerly held the 








Sadliers and the Scullys, to repair his key; but it 
was a bad one, being made of English iron, and I 
told him I would not do so for 10,000 sovereigns. 
I have made a new key, and here it is (lifting it 
up); it is made of the best Swedish iron, which 
will not fail ; and suspended from it is a green rib- 
bon, bearing on it the words ‘ Independent Oppo- 
sition’ and ‘ Tenant Right.’ That key I now pro- 
pose shall be handed over by Mr. John Fanigan to 
Father Power (the proposer of The O'Donoghue), 
who shall in future hold the key of this great coun- 
ty.’ In conformity with the wish of this famed 
artisan, the magic key was handed to the Rey. 
John Power. 

Some of the stump speakers were not so fortu- 
nate. Mr. Smith of Drury Lane ran for Bedford. 
Before the election, thousands of handbills, highly 
laudatory of Mr. Smith, arrived from London, and 
for several days the greatest curiosity was excited 
by large yellow posters stuck on the walls an- 
nouncing that the “cat will be let out of the bag 
by the Man of the People on Monday night at the 
public meeting.” The meeting referred to was 
held, but when unfortunate Smith rose to address 
it, the temptation to mew and call for ‘‘ The cat,” 
‘* The cat,” *‘ Where isthe bag?” ‘* He has it in his 
pocket,” etc., etc, was too great for the audience, 
and Smith—the Man of the People—achieved a 
monstrous failure. 

Another curious English practice is that of re- 
turning thanks to the electors through the press. 
This is almost invariably done, as well by can- 
didates elected as by those who are defeated. It 
sounds odd to American ears. 

Many of the noble candidates have had to apolo- 
gize for their rank. When Lord Thyme, brother 
of the Marquis of Bath, who opposed Sidney Her- 
bert, appealed to the electors to forgive him for 
his youth, adding that they had elected Mr. Her- 
bert when he was twenty-one, a Wiltshire farmer 
roared: ** Yes; but he had a yud (head) on his 
shoulders, which you haven’t,’’ which settled his 
lordship. 

It is yet too soon to speak of the new Parlia- 
ment. We place but little reliance on the esti- 
mates of the newspapers. Near a hundred and 
fifty new men have been chosen ; and besides these, 
of whom hardly any thing can be predicated with 
certainty, the Conservatives in a body are changing 
their ground, and it is hard to say where we may 
find them. One thing seems certain: The new 
Parliament will be liberal in its tendencies, in favor 
of an extension of the franchise, and a curtailment 
of the privileges of the aristocracy. We see, from 
the uniform tone of speakers on all sides, that 
it will be in favor of the most friendly relations 
with the United States. It is confidently asserted 
that a large body, perhaps a majority will vote for 
the adoption of the ballot, and triennial or bienni- 
al parliaments; and we also hear the old project 
of life peerages and modifications of the laws of 
entail spoken of as probable events. But of all 
this we know nothing that is reliable. Lord Pal- 
merston’s Chinese policy will be sustained. Fac- 
tious opposition to government for the mere sake 
of spoil will be discountenanced. Education will 
be encouraged. Administrative reform will be 
prosecuted. By what particular measures these 
great aims will be advanced, no one can yet tell. 
But to all friends of democracy and progress the 
prospect is cheering. 
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LITERARY. 
Hymns or Farru axp Horr, by Horatius Bonar, 
D.D. New York; R. Carter & Brothers. 
Dr. Bonar is one of those persons who think, 
speak, and write poetry as a part of their nature. 
No one can read his prose writings without per- 
ceiving that the poetry of life is always before him. 
He has traveled; and when he reaches such a 
place as the awful summit of Sinai, he sits down 
in the howling wind and reads the tables ef the 
law, that he may enjoy the poetry of the spot and 
remember it the more pleasantly. He is full of 
poetry. It is in his sermons; it strikes one in 
conversation with him; it adds a charm to every 
thing he publishes. We have long known that 
some of these now first collected poems were his, 
but others, it is a pleasant surprise to learn, are 
from his pen. Every one is familiar with ‘ The 
Meeting-Place,” 
Where the faded flower shall freshen— 
Freshen never more to fade, 
Where the shaded sky shall brighten— 
Brighten never more to shade ; 


but few in America have read a hymn that is a 


great favorite in Scotland,.where it is embodied in’ 


many sacred collections : 
The Church has waited long 
Her absent Lord to see; 
And still in loneliness she waits, 
A friendless stranger she. 
Age after age has gone, 
Sun after sun has set, 
And still in weeds of widowhood 
She weeps, a mourner yet 
Come, then, Lord Jesus, come! 

Dr. Bonar has always been a diligent student 
of the old monkish Hymns of Faith. He is famil- 
iar with the glorious song of Hildebert; the sub- 
lime, if doggerel, verses of Bernard de Clugny; 
the thrilling poetry of St. Augustin, which flashes 
out in all his sermons. From these be has learn- 
ed to devote his thoughts much to descriptions of 
Heaven, the New Jerusalem. He has edited a 
fine edition of that old hymn, ‘‘ Jerusalem,” with 
copious notes from the Fathers and later writers. 
The same love of triumphant description is visible 
in these Hymns of Faith and Hope. Many will 
remember the fine stanzas beginning 

That clime is not like this dull clime of ours, 
All, all is brightness there ; 

A sweeter influence breathes around its flowers, 
And a far milder air. 

We wish that our space would allow the quota- 
tion of one song out of this collection, which is a 
noble anthem of almost monosyllabic Saxon, 
strong, bold, and grand: 

No shadows yonder! 
All light and song; 
Each day I wonder, 
And say, how long 
Shall time me sunder 
From that dear throng? 
Tur Coxxecrions of THE UNtversr, as seen in 
the Light of God’s Created and Written Revela- 
tion. New York: Thomas N. Stanford, 
Another decided and firm stand against intide) and 
rationalistic tendencies. The author aims to show, 
and with much more success then we had feared pos- 
sible at his outset, the relations of all created objects, 
remote or near, to each ether, and to their Creator. 
There is a novelty in his idea that other worlds 
and other beings needed a revelation as much as 
man, and that only so much is revealed to him as 
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was necessary for his separate uses and instruc- 
tion, which adds interest to the discussion, while 
the end of the argument is that Rock against which 
infidel philosophy vainly directs its blows—God 
manifest in all his works. 
Tux Worv's Own, ly Julia Ward Howe, Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 
If any thing could redeem commonplace poetry, it 
would be a volume published in the elegant style 
of Ticknor & Fields, which often cheats us into the 
belief that the words, which are so deliciously leg- 
ible, have some poetry in their structure and rela- 
tions. Mrs. Howe has great success in her choice 
of smooth words, and has reason to congratulate 
herself on her publishers. But after all, when the 
words are put together and printed, it can not be 
said that there is much in the result of them. In 
fact, there is nothing that can be called poetry. 
The world has heard much of this drama as late- 
ly ‘performed by Miss Heron in New York, and it 
is not to be wondered at that it was far from suc- 
cessful. The actress, whose only merit was the 
counterfeit of passion, without appreciation of that 
which is ordinarily called character, could find no- 
thing but conunonplaces in the play, and the au- 
dience could find nothing to attract in play or act- 
or, and the piece was damned. But the authoress 
of the World’s Own should not therefore be discour- 
aged. She has the ability to be a poet, when she 
shall have learned that something more than ele- 
gance of diction and smoothness of thought is 
necessary. 





Vivia, or THe Secret or Power, by Mrs, Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson. - 

One of Mrs. Southworth’s very striking plots, and 

very readable novels. She is one of the best of 

American female writers. 

Graciz AmpeEr, by Mrs, C. W. Denison. New 

York; Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 
Mrs, Denison writes with extraordinary power and 
feeling, It is only to be regretted that she de- 
acends to the common theatrical] in her plots, Por- 
tions of this novel remind us of *‘ Alton Locke” in 
their force and pathos, The character of Jupe, the 
half-idiot boy, is, from the beginning to the end of 
the book, most admirably sustained, and would do 
honor to any writer of whatever fame. In fact, 
all the characters are well sketched and well kept 
up; but their action is improbable and incredible. 

With this fault corrected, there is nothing to pre- 

vent Mrs. Denison taking the first rank as a fe- 

male novelist. 





A New Meruop or LEARNING THE GENDER OF 
Frexcu Nouns, by L. 2. Jouanne. New York: 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 

To test the correctness of this very simple method 
would require more time than we can bestow, but 
so far as half an hour’s trial on a few of the 20,541 
substantives in the French language affords a means 
of judging, we have reason to believe it a valuable 
aid to students. The great difficulty which the 
foreigner has to contend with in learning French 
is this same subject of gender, which is about as 
lawless as the pronunciation of English termina- 
tions or combinations of letters. The author has 
laboriously constructed a few rhymes, which, once 
learned, will give the scholar a familiar rule at his 
command for application to nearly every case of 
doubt. The little book deserves examination. 





A writer in the last number of the Atheneum 
shocks the good church people who eat ‘‘ hot cross 
buns” on Good Friday, with the idea that they are 
eating ‘‘ meats offered to idols,’’ inasmuch as he 
shows very clearly that the custom, instead of be- 
ing Christian, is Pagan in its origin. We all know 
that the word Easter is derived from a Pagan god- 
dess, perhaps Astarte, and the Saxons were accus- 
tomed to bake and offer to this goddess, and then 
to eat a certain kind of cake. Now the ‘‘ Queen 
of Heaven” appears in various old mythologies in 
various forms, but almost always with horns, either 
of “‘ Pale Dian” among the Greeks, or the cow’s 
horns of Egypt. Hence, scholars will see the se- 
quence, bous, boun, bun—hot cross buns! Not such 
an improbable idea either. 





The note of Dr. Livingstone which we published 
two weeks ago has produced a sensation in En- 
gland. The publishers of the spurious book have 
issued an explanatory card, and the trade to a 
man have refused to purchase it. The edition 
will probably be sent to America for this market, 
and the public should be on their guard against it. 





ADDITIONAL RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW YORK. 
Carlton & Rudd. 
Knaves and Fools; or, Friends of Bohemia. A Satir- 
1 ee of London Life. By E, M. Whitty. 12mo, 
$1 25. 


Philip J. Cozans. 

Byrne's Price Book, Ready Reckoner, and Measurer. 
By Oliver Byrne, Civil, Military, aud Mechanical En- 
gineer. 16mo, $1. 

Garrett, Dick, & Fitzgerald. 

The Artist's Bride; or, the Pawnbroker's Heir, By 
Emerson Bennett. 12mo, $1. 

Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 

Childhood: its Promise and Training. By W. W. 
Everts. 12mo, $1. 

Wiley & Halsted. 

Modern Painters. Vol. ITV. Of Mountain Scenery. 
By John Ruskin. 12mo, $1 25. 

BOSTON. 
Calkins & Stiles. 

American Congregational Year Book, for the Year 
1857. Volume Fourth. 6vo, 40 cents, 

Gould & Lincoln. 

The Testimony of the Rocks; or, the Bearings of Ge- 
ology on the two Theologies, Naturaland Revealed. By 
a h Miller. With a Memorial of the Author. 12mo, 

1 


J. P. Jewett & Co. 
Gant Guriey; or, the Trappers of Lake Umbagog. By 
D. P. Thompson. 12mo, $1. 
ee se. ont ote th By R 
An Essay on age, and other Papers. By Row- 
jand G. Hazard. Hedited by E. P. Peabody. 12mo, $1. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
American Sunday-School Union. 

The American Sunday-School and its Adjuncts. By 
James W. Alexander, D.D. 18mo, 75 cents. 

Parry & M*‘Miilan. 

Liberty and Necessity; in which are considered the 
Laws of Association of Ideas, the meaning of the word 
Will, and the true intent of Punishment, By Henry 
Carleton, late one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana. 16mo, 50 cents. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





POLITICAL. 
THE GOVERNORSHIP OF UTAH, 

As stated in our last number, the Governorship ot 
Utah has been offered to Major Ben M‘Culloch, the fa- 
mous Texan ranger. It is understood that his instructions 
are to exhaust negotiation before appealing to force; 
and it is believed that, with proper efforts, that Territory 
may be restored to order and peace without the aid of 
the United States troops. It is not yet known whether 
Major M‘Culloch accepts or no. 

THE NEW GRANADA DIFFICULTY. 

Accounts from Washington state that as the Govern- 
ment would be responsible to the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany for damages to the road, in the event of any military 
movements, it is hardly expected that energetic measures 
will yet be adopted to press the claims urged by Messrs, 
Bowlin and Morse. The force to be assembled at the 
Isthmus will, however, be formidable. The following 
vessels have been ordered to Panama: 


Frigate Independence............ 59 guns, 
Sloop-of-war John Adams..... oon 2 * 
Sloop-of-war Decatur...... eeteces ll 

Total Gums... s.ccccsscsccces 86 

And the following have been dispatched to Aspinwall : 

Steam-frigate Wabash........... 40 guns. 
Sloop-of-war Saratoga............ ~~ 
Sloop-of-war Cyane ...........0 20 «+ 

TOUR GUNG. voc cccccccsecesces 80 


THE TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE, 

The concessionnaires of this route urge strongly on the 
Government the propriety of making a contract with them 
for the carriage of the California mail, in the hope that 
they may thus obtain the protection of the United States 
authorities in the event of trouble with Mexico. It is 
understood that the Cabinet have the subject under con- 
sideration; but it is hardly expected that the President 
will interfere between the Companies and the Mexican 
> a A purchase by the United States is talked 
of. 


THE WAR IN FLORIDA, 

Correspondents in Washingt state that Mr. Bu- 
chanan has determined to pursue a policy of concilia- 
tion in lieu of hostilities in Florida. Major Blake is to 
be dispatched to treat with the Seminoles, and it is ex- 
pected that he will be able to accomplish with fair words 
and money what all the powder and ball of many cam- 
paigns have failed to achieve, 

APPOINTMENTS, ETC. 

A number of judicial appointments have been made 
by the President during the week. Among others, Chief 
Justices for Minnesota, Nebraska, Washington Terri- 
tory, and Oregon. None of the foreign appointments 
have yet been made. The latest ‘‘cast’’ by the letter- 
writers gives us: 

England .....c.cccccces Coveceeve Mr. Glancy Jones. 
Mr. Slidell. 








But this programme rests on no reliable foundation. 

The charges against Governor Izard of Nebraska have 
been withdrawn. He is, however, to be removed, and it 
is conjectured that he will be laced by a gentl 
from a free State. 

NULLIFICATION IN OHIO, 

The Legislature of Ohio has adjourned sine die, hay- 
ing previously passed the bill making it a penitentiary 
offense to claim or hold slaves in Ohio, or to undertake 
to carry away from the State as a slave any person of 
color. Resolutions were also adopted declaring it to be 
a duty to use all power i t with the national com- 
pact to prevent the increase of, to mitigate, and finally 
to eradicate, slavery; and that the ordinance of 1787, as 
far as it concerns slavery, should be extended to all the 
territories of the United States. 

ACTING-GOVERNOR STANTON IN KANSAS, 

Mr. Secretary Stanton, the Acting-Governor of Kan- 
sas, has arrived in that Territory, and has been pretty 
well received. He has just published an address to the 
people, in which he says that the Administration has 
recognized the authority of the Territurial Legislature, 
and the validity of the Territorial laws, and has especi- 
ally recognized the act providing for a constitutional 
convention. He presumes that that convention will sub- 
mit the vital question of the d tic institutions of the 
State for the subsequent vote of the people, and thinks 
that Congress will then admit the Territory immediately 
into the Union as a State. He recommends a general 
amnesty for past offenses and prosecutions, and expects 
-_ presence of Governor Walker about the middle of 

ay. 

PREPARATIONS FOR WAR IN UTAH, 

Though Brigham Young has not said one word about 
open war with the United States, we learn that the mili- 
tia at Salt Lake City has been organized, that schools 
are opened for drilling the recruits, and that the preach- 
ers and writers are stirring up the saints to gird on their 
armor and prepare for the fight. The News (the princi- 
pal local paper) contains two elaborate and significant 
articles—the first denying the constitutional power of 
the Federal government to appoint Territorial officers, 
and threatening rebellion; and the second, assuming that, 
allowing polygamy to be solely a human institution, it 
concerns no one now except the inhabitants of Utah. 

A well-informed correspondent states that the Mor- 
mons are 100,000 strong in Utah, besides having 200,000 
spies and agents scattered throughout the country, and 
being in close alliance with 300,000 Indians upon our 
Western border. 

THE NEW CITY ACTS REPUDIATED, 

The Mayor and Common Council are taking measures 
to nullify the newly-passed Charter and Police Acts, 
Two injunctions—one at the instance of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Cushing—have been obtained, restraining the new 
Police Commissioners from entering upon the discharge 
of their duties. The liquor-dealers have taken measures 
to test the constitutionality of the new Excise law. The 
merchants have done the same with regard to the Port- 
Warden Act. The people of Staten Island residing near 
oe: Point resist the removal of Quarantine to their 
‘neighborhood, as decided by the Governor and Commis- 
sioners; and the Central Park and City Hall acts are 
likewise to be tested by the courts. 

CALEB CUSHING AT HOME, 

Mr. Caleb Cushing has had a grand reception at his 
home at Newburyport, Massachusetts. He delivered a 
most eloquent speech on the Destiny of the American 

ple. Among other things, he said: 

“I stick to the purpose which brought my forefather, 
John Cushing, from Hingham in England to Hingham 
in Massachusetts, I say that every ship-load of colonists 
which came in the beginning to Virginia and to Massa- 
chusetts, and each one of us, their descendants, who are 
but moving on with an acceleration of the original im- 
petus which they gave us, and every ship-load of col- 
onists from Ireland and Germany, all and each one of 
us are but the humbl inist of God, appointed 
occupy, to cultivate, and to civilize America. It is op- 
— seeking to be freedom; it is want demanding 

be want no longer; it is the foundation in America 
of republican empires, to outcount in numbers and out- 
vie in strength the t states of Euro: 

















“I say that is the work appointed of for us to do; 








and, with the blessing of God upon us, that work we will 
do. If rivers run across our path, we will bridge them ; 
if mountains rise up to stop us, we will tunnel them; if 
deserts appear, we will reclaim and cultivate them; if 
oceans intervene, we will navigate them; to which last 
end, so long as there's an oak left on earth, gallant ships 
shall continue to be launched into the waters of this our 
Merrimac. Time was when the United States were but 
little colonies of England scattered along the sea-shore. 
Then they overflowed the Alleghanies into the valley of 
the Mississippi; next they absorbed the vast domain of 
France from Lake Superior all around to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and westward to Oregon; next they possessed 
themselves of the two Floridas, and then of Texas; and, 
finally, they have marched on through New Mexieo into 
remote California. 
THE CONSEQUENCES TO WEAK RACES. 

** But in our conquest of nature with our stalwart arms, 
and with our dauntless hearts to back them, it happens 
that men, nations, races, may, must, will perish before 
us, That is inevitable. There can be no change for the 
better save at the expense of that which is—one genera- 
tion gives place to another. Out of decay eprings fresh 
life. The tribes of Indians who hunted over the land, 
without occupying it, retire before us like the hunted 
deer and the buffalo them-elves—deeper and deeper into 
the innermost recesses of the continent, And the His- 
pano-Mexicans, wasting away by apparent incapacity of 
self-government, are suifering one province after another 
of theirs to relapse junto pristine desolation, and thus to 
become prepared to receive the people and the laws of the 
United States. 

ENGLAND DOES NOT OBJECT. 

‘England knows this, She is gradually relaxing her 
hold on America. It would have been better for her to 
do this at the Revolution, for by relinquishing America 
she gained, or will gain, Asia. To her the two things 
have almost the intimate connection of cause and efiect. 
Instructed by the past, and, let me add, with nobler 
thoughts on the subject than heretofore, she now secs 
and admits thisin her presentattitude toward us, Hence- 
forth, then, America is ours to work out in it the eternal 
decrees of Providence, 

A SHARP REBUKE TO THE NEW ENGLANDERS. 

** Men of Massachusetts, have you at all times thorough- 
ly appreciated and strenuously co-operated to advauce 
these great purposes of Providence? You clearly per- 
ceived and frankly, earnestly, powerfully contributed 
with Virginia to develop the great territorial capacities 
of the Northwest. But were you equally clear-sighted in 
regard to the not less important Southwest? Did you in 
feeling support Virginia there? Did you not struggle to 
prevent the acquisition of Louisiana, the acquisition of 
Florida, the acquisition of Texas, the acquisition of Cal- 
ifornia? Was not the Union, as our fathers conceived it, 
thus completed in spite of you? And yet, who profited 
first, who profited next, who profited constantly, by each 
of these great stages of the great event? Was it not you, 
the men of Massachusetts, with your ships, your manu- 
factures, your mechanic arts, and your intelligence? Nay, 
did you not unconsciously, and, as it were, in despite of 
yourselves, potentially contribute, with might and with 
will, as Massachusetts does whenever she acts, to the con- 


. summation ef the great event, by pouring your capital, 


your industry, your inventive genius, and your men, into 
each one of the successive: territorial accessions to the 
Union? You did; you could not help doing it; you are 
strong and self-willed, but the great event was stronger 
and more willful than you; and it snatched you up out 
of the depths of unseasonable opposition to it, absorbed 
you into its vortex, and when there, as with your virtues 
and your lights you deserve to be, you became the most 
efficacious element of its further progress. 

‘*Why is it so? Why is it that for so many years Mas- 
sachusetts has perseveringly opposed whatever is, and 
persistently endeavored to prevent whatever is to be ?"’ 

THE COMETS. 

Out West they are worrying themselves about the com- 
ets, of which there are two—Bruyn's comet, discovered 
March 18, and the June comet, which is going to destroy 
the earth on the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, 
according tosome German philosopher. Professor Peirce 
disposed of the fallacy some days since, in a published 
letter. Mr. Goodrich has taken the opportunity of stating 
the following propositions: 

1. There are no astronomical calculations of the orbit 
of the coming comet that warrant the prediction that it 
will touch the earth. 

2. It is quite beyond the power of present science to 
calculate an orbit so eccentric as that of this comet, and 
of so long a period, so as to say whether it will, or will 
not, hit the earth. This no astronomer can know. 

3. The nucleus or orb of all comets is very small, and 
most likely entirely gaseous. The tail of a comet, which 
is most feared as the becom of destruction, is so thin that 
you can see stars through it. It can not hit the old earth 
a harder blow than she could probably endure without 
much damage. 

4. There is no proof on record that any comet ever ef- 
fected our atmosphere or our in the least. The 
cold seasons of comet years can all be explained as easily 
as the cold seasons of years when there were no comets. 

But another Western man is not so easy in his mind. 
True, he says, the comet can neither attract nor be at- 
tracted so as to come in contact with any of the heavenly 
bodies. The most it can do to any of the planets (ours 
not excepted) will be to change the currents of their elec- 
tric envelopes. This will have a tendency to give us 
the warmest or the coldest winter (should the comet ap- 
pear soon) experienced since 1765. Should the earth's 
electricity be attracted or repelled to either pole, the tem- 
perate zones will enjoy an unusual degree of mildness; 
on the other hand, should the earth's electric sheen be 
gathered in folds nearing the equatorial regions, then, 
indeed, may we expect the most intense cold ever expe- 
rienced in this climate. In either event the disturbance 
of the ocean of electricity in which the solar system floats 
will produce extraordinary results in atmospheric tem- 
perature, wind currents, and vegetation, until the elec- 
tric equilibrium shall be re-established. 

The first comet is i ig its dist from the 
earth; the second is a a will be visible 
during the whole of May. The first is now in Aunges, 
the second in Perseus. 

THE PULPIT AND THE STAGE, 

Dr. Bellows, a prominent Unitarian clergyman of this 
city, dined with the Dramatic Fund Association on their 
anniversary, and delivered a speech, which has made a 
sensation, In it he said: 

**I never could see, gentlemen, why the dramatic pro- 
fession and my own profession should be at such serious 
loggerheads. I never could see why the friends of mo- 
rality and religion should not be the friends of the enjoy- 
ment of this high art. I do not see any proper grounds 
for this immense antipathy between you and us. I be- 
lieve that you have yet to do justice to us as well as we 
have to do justice to you. I assure you that if the cler- 
ical profession, so far as I have the happiness of knowing 
its members in all orders and classes, were only unem- 
barrassed by their position toward the laity, you would 
find a more liberal, larger, and freer justice done to your 
profession by that very class of men, than, perhaps, by 
any other class of men in the whole community. Now, I 
believe that, from the artistic and esthetic culture which 
belongs to men of my own profession, they must know 
in their secret hearts that your profession can not be the 
light and frivolous one which it is commonly thought. 
I have learned that it is an immensely laborious profes- 
sion—that it is a very methodical profession—that it re- 
quires time and steadiness of habits, great care and dis- 
cipline, which ought to free it from that light estimation 
in which itis held by many unthinking persons, In this 
respect, it seems to me, we—who live by our brains, and 
who are obliged to live also by our hearts, as well as you 
— in some degree, to do justice to your profes- 

on. 








GENERAL JACKSON'S SNUFF-BOX, 

The late General Jackson left by his will a gold box, 
which had been presented to him by the city of New 
York, to the most patriotic son of that city. The Com- 
mon Council have been hard at work for some time to 
find first the box, next the patriotic son. The one has 
turned up, as per the following extract from a letter just 
received from Andrew Jackson, Jun. : 





**The Gold Box left in trust by my venerated father: 
is still here at the Hermitage, safely deposited. It has: 


been, and will be, and is at all times ready for that pa- 
triot whom the corporate authorities of the City or State 


of New York shall deem fit to receive it. As soon as: 


the selection is made by the proper authorities of New 
York, in conformity with the will, I am ready to present 
it to the favored son selected, whether here or at Nash- 
ville, or in the city of New York, or to forward it on 
through the hands of some safe person, selected for that 
purpose, and authority will be given him to present it 
in my name," 

In the hopes of discovering the other, the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Common Council sent for General Scott. 
He advised them to consult, by letter, Gens. Quitman, 
Twiggs, Shields, Harney, Smith, and Wool. Ifthe Com- 
mittee wished, he would write the letters, and frank 
them, the object being to inquire their opinion what sol- 
dier from the State of New York was the bravest man in 
the Mexican War. The Committee accepted the Gener- 
al's offer very gratefully. 

THE WAY TO ENCOURAGE OFFICE SEEKERS. 

A few days since a young man from the country called 
upon Collector Austin of Boston, and at once produced 
his petition for office. He was backed up by the leading 
Democrats of his vicinity as a firm Democrat, who had ever 
been faithful to his party, etc., etc. He was received with 
much urbanity by theCollector, who, upon glane'ng at the 
petition, grasped the young man by the hand, with th« 
remark, “ My dear Sir, I am rejoiced to perceive that you 
sustain Democratic principles, You are in the right path 
Stick to the Democratic party." ‘* But," murmured the 
applicant, “ how about that office?" ‘* As to that," replicd 
the Collector, with a mysterious shake of the head, ** 1 
have nothing to say; but stick to the Democratic party, 
young man, stick to the Democratic party." And before 
the slightly bewildered applicant regained his presence 
of mind, he was politely bowed from the official presence. 


ANOTHER HORRID WIFE MURDER, 

A young woman, the wife of Aleck Mulinix, living near 
Manhattan, Putman County, was recently found mangled 
in a most shocking manner, under circumstances which 
left no doubt that she had been most foully dealt with by 
her husband. The facts are these: Mulinix rode in the 
morning to his father’s house, and told him somebody 
had killed hia wife while he had gone to feed his horse in 
the stable. He told others that his wife fell on the stove. 
Those who went to the house found that the woman's 
skull was broken, and that she had received three blows, 
one with ashovel and two with anaxe, She was breathing, 
but senseless, when first seen by the neighbors, and lived 
only about two hours, The breakfast table was stand- 
ing with the victuals upon it, and the biscuits were still 
warm, therefore the murder had been committed but a 
short time. The parties had been married but three 
weeks, 

MISS CORCORAN ONCE MORE IN THE BOSOM OF 
THE CHURCH, 

Harriet Corcoran, the girl who occasioned so much ex- 
citement in Charlestown, Massachusetts, a few years since, 
has returned to the bosom of the Catholic Church. She 
now resides in Boston, and has recanted in St. James’ 
Church, in Albany Street. The following document, 
written by Miss Corcoran, was read to the church by Rev. 
Mr. Walch, while she was at the altar: 

“To THe Rev. Davip WALOn AND THE CONGREGATION 
or St. JAMEs's CHURCH. 

**]T present myself before you this day of my own free 
will and accord, a penitent, to humble myself before God 
and the Catholic Church, in your presence, for my dis- 
obedience to the Mother Church, and my own dear moth- 
er, and regret much any scandal that I myself may have 
brought, or have been the cause of having brought against 
your religion. When I left the Catholic Church (now 
near five years ago) I was young and inexperienced. I 
was led away from the Church of my fathers. I am sorry 
I have acted so. I humbly ask the forgiveness of the 
Church, and your forgiveness, and request your prayers 
to God for pardon of my sins and disobedience, and to be 
again received into the Church of my forefathers, possess- 
ing every belief that salvation can be received there alone. 

** Harriet Corcoran." 


MORE SEARCH FOR CAPTAIN KIDD’S TREASURE. 

For the last seven or eight years, at different times, a 
party of three or more have been in the habit of visiting 
a field situated on the west side of Ruggles Street, near 
Parker Street, Roxbury, Massachusetts, and digging for 
hidden treasures. The spot is near a creek, and long be- 
fore the mill-dam was built small vessels passed up and 
down, and near this place it is supposed the famous Cap- 
tain Kidd buried some of his money. Within the last 
four weeks, a party of three persons have visited the 
place and dug for the money, and on Wednesday night 
last five persons proceeded to the field, and their proceed- 
ings were witnessed by a police-officer and several others. 
No money has yet turned up, but it is to be hoped the 
diggers will persevere. 

A BLACK MAN’S JOKE. 

Four negroes have been arrested in Chicago, Illinois, 
for stealing poultry. They filed the following humorous 
plea in abatement: 

“ Recorder's Court of the City of Chicago.—April Term, 1857. 

** Alexander Pierce, John Williams, John Taylor, Alfred 
Nicholson against The People of the State of Illinois. — 
INDICTMENT FOR LARCENyY.—And now cometh into court 
the above-named chattels, erroneously indicted as per- 
sons, in their own proper bodies, and having heard the 
said indictment read, say that the above-named Record- 
er’s Court ought not to take cognizance of the alleged 
crime in the said indictment above specified, because 
protesting (if as such bodies they have the right to pro- 
test) that they are not guilty of the same, not being in 
any manner recognized or known by or to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, or of the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the State of Illinois as persons, protected 
by or responsible to the laws of the land; nevertheless, 
for plea in this behalf, the said bodies so as aforesaid er- 
roneously indicted and compelled to answer, say that no 
cause of complaint ever accrued to the people of this 
State against them, for this, to wit: that the said bodies 
so, as aforesaid indicted, are not persons capable of com- 
mitting crime and of being tried therefor in this Court, 
but are articles of merchandise and mere property by the 
supreme law of the land; because they say that they 
‘are —_ of African descent, their ancestors were of 
pure African blood, and were brought into the country 
and sold as negro slaves.’ 

‘* Therefore they pray judgment, if the Court now here 
will or ought to take cognizance of the indictment afore- 
said, and that by the Court here they may be dismissed 
and discharged.” 

The plea was upset on demurrer, but the case failed 
for want of evidence. 

EVEN THE SPIRITS WILL HAVE THEIR JOKES. 

People have an idea that ghosts are gloomy creatures, 
or essences, with grim, unsociable natures, The follow- 
ing, from the leading Spiritualist organ, would seem to 
controvert this opinion: 

“ Nothing, a = in the whole range of the modern 
phenomena, struck even Spiritualists with more 
surprise than the freedom of remark, the playfulness 
and repartee (where mundane circumstances would seem 
to warrant it) often indulged in by the spirits themselves. 
The old ideas of the spirit-world beeen been modeled after 
the modern church, with its stiff decorum, its long faces, 
its long prayers, and prosy sermons, Not so is it with 
the angel men and women, and the schools of the proph- 
ets above. There we have reason to believe, though 
teaching and prayers are by no means set aside, that en- 
tire freedom, and cheerfulness, and smiles, are deemed 
appropriate to the most sacred occasions, and decorate 
and w: cath with pleasure the performance of every duty.” 

ANOTHER ONSLAUGHT ON TOBACCO. 

Mr. John T. Hildreth presented to the Methodist Con- 
ference at Brooklyn, last week, a petition against tobac- 
co, which he ‘“‘was permitted to withdraw" in conse- 
quence of the language. He stated, among other things: 

“Why do the present clergy, in many instances, in- 
dulge in the use of that filthy weed, tobacco? Is it not 
offensive to many? How can a Christian minister in- 
dulge in its use? Is it not filthy in all its forms? Is it 
not, when used as a quid and rolled in the mouth, from 
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which a powerful mass of liquid filth is aor ee disgust- 
n 


" 


of thecourt. All visits to the theatres have been entirely 
ded, and the ministers hold themselves in readi- 





ing to that being who is man's help a P > 
woman? 

‘+ Ts not the smoke, puffed in the face of another, wheth- 
er from a pipe or cigar, offensive? even an assault? 

“Did Christ ever use tobacco in any form? Although 
the pleaders of rum and wine as a beverage often quote 
the miracle of the Saviour turning water into wine at the 
marriage feast, no mention is made of to! ever hav- 
ing been tolerated by him in any form. If it is so neces~ 
sary for man to use it, and to make a smoke-house of his 
mouth, or a manufacturer of a filthy fluid mixed with 
mucus, and of a most disgusting nature, why not swal- 
low the juice thus manufactured, and not pour it out 
upon the carpet or the well-cleaned fioor of a neat house- 


wife? 

“If this be an exeuse on account of its numbers using 
it, then quit preaching the Gospel, and go to manufac- 
turing tobacco and cigars, for there are many more sin- 
ners than saints.” 

LYNCH LAW IN IOWA. 

We alluded last week to the lynching of a man in 
Jowa. The details have since come to hand. The vic- 
tim was a half-breed named Eli Grifford, who had mur- 
dered a man named Ingalls, on 27th March. 

The mob was headed by Jacob Landis, of Iron Hill ; 
and on arriving in town, proceeded at once to the jail, 
and assailed the door with a heavy sledge. The door of 
the cell was a strong one, and did not yield until near 
two hundred blows had been struck. There were four 
other prisoners in the jail, who, with the assistance of 
Grifford, barricaded the door. The prisoner, on finding 
himself in the power of the mob, showed much alarm, 
and asserted, on being told it was their intention to hang 
him, “If you hang me, you hang an innocent man.” 
From the jail the mob took Grifford to a tree just south 
of the school-house, between that building and the ceme- 
tery, when a rope was put around his neck, and thrown 
over a limb projecting over the pathway. 

When Grifford found that the citizens were determined 
upon hanging him, and there was no probability of es- 
cape, he made a clean breast of it, confessed that he shot 
Ingalls on Friday, the 27th, in the woods where his body 
was found. 

When told that the fatal moment was approaching, he 
acknowledged the justice of his punishment, but said 
his “uncle ought to suffer also.” 

From three hundred to five b P w 
the hanging. A prayer was offered up by a Methodist 
clergyman, Rev. Mr. Babcock, the guilty wretch kneeling 
and crossing himself; the surrounding crowd standing in 
respectful silence. There was no disturbance, no tumult, 
and a legal execution could not have passed off in a more 
orderly manner, No one attempted to interfere, the peo- 
ple of the county having, it seems, come to the conclusion 
that murderers can not be punished if left to the due 
course of law. 

When the last momentarrived, the leader of the party 
tied a handkerchief over the eyes of Grifford, who re- 
mained standing, and every man of the twenty-four took 
hold of the rope. Ata signal they pulled upon the rope 
together, suspending him in the air about eight feetfrom 
the earth. His irons had not been taken off, and his arms 
being pinioned, there was but little struggling as his 
guilty soul took its flight. His body was allowed to re- 
main on the gibbet-tree for something over an hour, 
when it was taken down and placed in a rude box and 
interred in a field belonging to Dr. Cowden. During 
the whole of this time, and until the body was buried, the 
crowd remained upon the ground, silently witnessing the 
various occurrences, 


FOUR PERSONS FROZEN TO DEATH, 

Coroner Madden has just held an inquest at Petersburg, 
Rensselaer County, on four persons, whose names respect- 
ively were Amaza Blew, and his wife Hannah Blew, ap- 
parently forty years of age; Taut Curtiss (colored), and 
her son Henry Curtiss; the woman thirty-five or forty, 
and her son ten years old. They were basket-makers by 
trade. These persons were found lyingtogether in the open 
air on the summit of the mountain, one Sunday morning. 
Life was extinct, and their limbs were frozen stiff, They 
were seen in Petersburg on Friday afternoon, and to 
pass along the road leading to the mountain toward 
nightfall. It appears that they ‘‘all got drunk togeth- 
er,” and froze to death on the mountain, where the snow 
is still from a foot and a half to six feetdeep. The coro- 
ner relates one fact which must be to the credit of 
the canine race. Attached to the company of basket- 
makers wasa faithful dog, which was found lying between 
two dead bodies. He fought with desperation the per- 
sons who came to take the bodies away, and when he 
could do no more, he followed the corpses to Petersburg, 
and insisted on being near them. With the basket-mak- 
ers was found a quantity of cold victuals, of which the 
dog refused to 6 a morsel; but other food being 
offered him, he devoured the same with the avidity of a 
starveling. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


—_———_ 


ENGLAND. 


RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS, 

Tre Elections are almost over. The London Post 
summaries the result thus: Liberals, 838; Liberal Con- 
servatives, 74; Conservatives, 206. Ministerial losses, 
13; gains, 76. The Hon. Sidney Herbert was spoken of 
to replace Lord Panmure as Minister of War. The Min- 
isterial candidate for Speaker of the House of Commons 
is the Hon. Evelyn Denison. 

MR. BRIGHT’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


Mr. Bright, late M.P. for Manchester, has published 
the following letter to his late constituents: 

‘* GENTLEMEN,—I have received a telegraphic dispatch, 
informing me of the result of the election contest in which 
you have just beenengaged. That result has not greatly 
surprised me, and, so far as I am personally concerned— 
inasmuch as it liberates me from public life in a manner 
which involves on my part no shrinking from any duty 
—I can not seriously regret it. I lament it on public 
grounds, because it tells the world that many among you 
have abandoned the opinions you professed to hold in 
1847, and even so recently as in the year 1852. I believe 
that slander itself has not dared to charge me with hav- 
ing forsaken any of the principles, on the honest support 
of which I offered myself twice, and was twice accepted 
as your representative. The charge against me has rath- 
er been, that I have too warmly and too faithfully de- 
fended the political views which found so much favor 
with you at the two previous elections, * * * * * 

‘*T have esteemed it a high honor to be one of your rep- 
resentatives, and have given more of mental and phys- 
ical labor to your service than was just to myself; I feel it 
scarcely less an honor to suffer in the cause of peace, and 
on behalf of what I believe to be the true interests of my 
country, though I could have wished that the blow had 
come from other hands, at a time when I could have been 
present to meet face to face those who dealt it. 

‘In taking my leave of you, and of public life, let me 
assure you that I can never forget the many, the innumer- 
able kindnesses I have received from my friends among 
you. No one will rejoice more than I shall in all that 
brings you pi ty and honor; and I am not without a 
hope that, when a calmer hour shall come, ae will say 
of Mr. Gibson and of me, that, as colleaguesin your rep- 
resentation for ten years, we have not sacrificed our prin- 
ciples to gain popularity, or bartered our independence 
for the emoluments of office, or the favors of the great. 
I feel that we have stood for the rights and interests, and 
freedom of the people, and that we have not tarnished 
the honor or lessened the renown of your eminent city. 
I am now, asI have hitherto been, very faithfully yours, 


“Jonun Bricut. 
“ Pronence, Tuesday, March 31, 1857.” 


THE QUEEN’S ACCOUCHEMENT. 

The Court Journal says on this interesting topic: Her 
Majesty's accouchement is now daily expected, and there 
seems to be little dcubt that the next week will witness 
the auspicious event. Her Majesty has enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health during the past week, but the royal 
dinner circle has been gradually contracted, and the last 
day or two it has been limited to the immediate members 





ness for attendance. 


THE TELEGRAPH CABLE, 

The English Government has agreed to furnish to the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company three steamships, one to 
make soundings, and two to assist in laying the cable. 
The Agamemnon, ninety-gun screw steamship of 3000 
tons, is to be employed to lay down the cable in connec. 
tion with the United States steamship Niagara, The 
entire cable will be completed in June, and be laid in 
July next. 

POSTPONEMENT OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL’S MAR- 
RIAGE, 

The marriage of the Princess Royal has been post- 
te to January next. Several reasons have conduced 

this postponement, and one is, that the residence pre- 
Paring for the Prince and Princess in Berlin will not be 
completed and fit for occupation until the close of the 
year. This palace was the residence of the father of the 
present King of Prussia, but has been for many years 
much neglected. Its furniture aswell as its decorations 
required a complete renewal, and the building itself a 
great extent of ornamental repair, with the additions 
necessary to modern notions of luxury and comfort. 
Prince Frederick William it is expected will arrive in 
England about the latter end of May or the beginning 
of June—the precise time may, perhaps, be influenced 
by the Queen's recovery. Had the marriage taken place 
in autuinn, as originally proposed, the royal bride and 
bridegroom were to have remained some time in En- 
gland; but, as the nuptials have been postponed some 
months, the Prince and Princess will, it is expected, pro- 
ceed at once to Berlin. 

A report in circulation regarding the allowance to be 
made to the Princess Royal on her marriage has driven 
the radicals nearly mad, and caused some indignation 
to be expressed on more than one hustings. It was said 
that Lord Palmerston would propose the enormous sum 
of £70,000 per annum. Tfe country has cause to fear 
the Premier in these matters, for it is well known that 
his lordship would do almost any thing to acquire court 
favor. Any thing like extravagance, however, in a dow- 
ry for the Princess Royal will be refused by the Liouse 
of Commons. 

POLITICAL PREACHING IN ENGLAND, 

A great outcry has been raised against the interference 
of clergymen in the late elections. People in this coun- 
try have no ide: e extent to which it has been car- 
ried. This may dged from the following facts. 

Shoreham.—Kev. d. Goring proposed Lord A. Lennox. 

Lichfield. —Rev. J. B. Floyer proposed Lord Paget. 

Barnstaple.— Rev. H. B. Wrey proposed Mr, Laurie. 

Herefordshire.—Mr. King was seconded by the Rev. 
L. Higgins, Mr. K. Davies by the Rev. J. Hopton, Sir 
H. Cotterell by the Rev. A. Clive. 

Norfolk (West).—Hon. and Rev. E. §. Keppel proposed 
Mr. B. Gurdon; Rev. P. Gurdon spoke in support. 

Rutland.—Rev. C. Ellicott seconded the Hon G. Noel. 

Northumberland.—Kev. E. C. Ogle nominated Mr. 
Beaumont. 

Leicestershire.—Mr. G. Frewen was seconded by the 
Rev. J. Babington. 

Northamptonshire.—Rev. Mr. Lichfield spoke. 

Wiltshire, — Rev. Arthur Fane seconded Lord H. 
Thynne. 

THE CAT COMING OUT OF THE BAG. 

Some secrets have been told during the late election. 
Nothing had made the Peelites so unpopular as the con- 
duct of the Russian war, and especially the sparing of 
Odessa, which wasaccounted for by Mr. Herbert being the 
nephew of Prince Woronzoff. Now, Mr. Herbert told 
his electors that he had actually signed an order to at- 
tack Odessa, and that on his secession from office Lord 
Palmerston issued the order to spare the place. This 
ranks on a line with Lord John Russell's revelation on 
the city of London hustings. He notoriously broke down 
in consequence of his Vienna Embassy. During the 
election turmoil, the Morning Advertiser almost drowned 
its voice in the cry of Russell's great Vienna treason. 
Provoked by these impudent tactics, Russell found at last 
the courage to tell the world that Lord Clarendon had 
refused him the permission to publish the instructions 
drawn up by Palmerston himself, written in his own 
handwriting, and dictating that very Vienna policy for 
which he (Kussell) had once lost his popularity. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OR A PRISON, 

It appears that George Hudson, Esq., M. P. for Sun- 
deriand, is still haunted by the fiends of the law, owing 
to unsatisfied judgments, amounting to upward of 
£100,000, which are still standing out against him. 
Consequently, on the nomination day at Sunderland 
election, his ex-Majesty was seized upon by a sheriff's 
officer, who served him with a writ for a considerable 
amount; but Mr. Hudson laid claim to being exempt 
from the pains and penalties of the law under the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which he was then placed as a can- 
didate. The officer of the law found that he had no 
real power to arrest his ex-Majesty, and took his depart- 
ure; at the same time he kept a sharp look-out on the 
state of the poll, so that if Mr. Hudson had lost his seat, 
he would undoubtedly have been arrested, and placed 
within a debtor's cell; but at the close of the poll his ex- 
Majesty was again fortunate enough, by a rapid coalition, 
to come in second in the race, and had a narrow escape 
from the British bailiffs. It is hardly expected that the 
honorable gentleman will be able to take his seat in Par- 
liament; for all the splendors of the iron crown, the 
country seats, and the enchanted mansion of Albert 
Gate havé passed away, and left the ex-King very poor. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN IN TROUBLE, 

At the Gloucester Assizes, on the 4th April, a verdict 
of £500 damages was given against Cardinal Wiseman, 
at the suit of a French priest named Abbe Roux, lately 
a curé at Chelsea, for breach of a contract, It seems the 
plaintiff alleged that the defendant had received a doc- 
ument signed by the Princess Letitia Bonaparte, niece to 
the Emperor of France, which the Cardinal had ether 
lost or disposed of in some other way. The document 
was an acknowledgment on the part of the lady that she 
owed Roux 25,000 francs, which she desired her children 
would pay as a “sacred debt." 

AFFECTING STORY. 

A melancholy case lately occurred at the Doncaster 
station on the Great Northern Railway line. A young 
woman arrived from Rotherham last Sunday morning. 
In the evening she went to the station for the purpose of 
returning to the latter place, and sat down on a bench on 
the platform. She complained to one of the porters that 
she was tired and cold, and he invited her into one of the 
waiting-rooms, where, however, there was no fire. Al- 
most immediately afterward, he heard a cry of distress, 
and, on going to the room, in company with another por- 
ter, he found the woman lying on the hearth-rug, and 
evidently in labor. A married woman from the refresh- 
ment-room gave prompt and humane assistance till a 
medical man and a nurse arrived; and, in the mean 
while, the child was born. The young mother was then 
removed to the work-house; but she rapidly sank, and, 
after an interval of delirium, in which she repeatedly 
uttered the name of her mother, she expired on Monday 
morning. The poor creature had been seduced and de- 
serted ; and it appears probable that she had been wan- 
dering about homeless for some time. 

A FREAK OF FORTUNE, 

The Greenock Telegraph states that the distant rela- 
tives of a Calcutta merchant recently deceased, who was 
a native of Rothesay, have just come to the knowledge 
that their ancestor, of whom they scarcely ever heard, 
had left the enormous fortune of £1,500,000 sterling, be- 
queathed to those of his relations who can be discovered. 
Those already known number about thirty, and several 
of them are now resident in Greenock, Dumbarton, and 


Glasgow. 
HORRIBLE CRUELTY AT SEA. 

A sea-captain has been tried at Exeter for horrible 
cruelty, causing the death of his negro cook. The prin- 
cipal witness deposed to the facts alleged. Among other 
things, he said: * After the cook had been in the cabin 
he came out, and the — knocked him down with 
his fist by a blow on the head, While down, he kicked 
him five or six times about the body. The captain was 














swearing very much. He then took a rope off the winch, 
and beat the cook with it as he was lying down. The cook 
cried out ‘Murder!" We then set sail for Rio Grande, 
in the Brazils. I saw the captain on deck, and the mate 
beat the cook with a broomstick over the legs, asking 
what his dishes were doing there. The captain could 
see them, but said nothing. The next day I saw the 
captain beat the cook several times with a piece of rope 
as he was going along the deck. I was at the wheel that 
night. I could see into the cabin; the prisoner and the 
cook were there. I saw the captain knock the cook down, 
and then take a hand-brush and beat the cook with it on 
the head and body while he waslying down. This isthe 
brush. The next day I saw the brush; the handle was 
broken off. The cook cried out for help, and asked if 
any one would come and help him. The captain said 
he dared any one to come there. A day or two after I 
saw the captain busy making a cat. I have seen the 
captain many a time give the cook a blow with his hand 
or a rope, as he passed him on. the deck, and the mate 
did the same in the presence of the captain. 


HOW THE POOR FELLOW WAS KILLED, 

After the cat was made, I saw the prisoner and the cook 
inthe cabin. The prisoner knocked the cook down with 
the handle of the cat, and then tried to put two half hitches 
or loops over the cook's thumbs, but he could not do it, 
The mate came down, and then they tied the cook up 
tight to the locker, and then the captain flogged him 
with the cat. The cook had on only a shirt and pair 
of trowsers. It was my duty at the wheel every other 
night. The next night I saw both the captain and 
mate flog the couk with the cats, as the mate had made 
another one. I have seen them flog him on the bare 
back about ten days before he died. I saw that more 
than once, I saw him flogged every night. I was at 
the wheel for three weeks or a month, and I have heard 
cries in the cabin on the other nights. I saw his back 
twice. Once was the night before that on which he died. 
It had sores all over it; parts where you could see the 
skin all knocked up, broken and raw. The night before 
that on which he died I saw both the captain and mate 
flog him. He was lashed down to a chest by the thumbs, 
s0 that his back was rounded. I counted 352 lashes. I 
have seen the captain beat him with the lizard. He struck 
him on the cheek with it nine days before he died. He 
cut his cheek open. I saw the blood. For about ten or 
eleven days the cook was missing. All hands looked for 
him. We found him on the cargo in the hold. The 
mate pulled him out, and then the captain took hold of 
him and pulled him out of the hatchway, and they kick- 
ed him aft into the cabin, swearing all the time. When 
they were in the cabin I heard cries forward. The day 
before the night he died he was lying on the deck; the 
captain turned him over and said, * Let's have a look 
at you, old darky;' he tore his shirt right up, and I saw 
the back all over sores, The captain told the boy to 
fetch the oil-can, and he oiled the cook all over. The 
captain ordered the copk's chest to be brought up, and 
he put a shirt upon him, and he told him he might live 
in the long-boat or in the topgallant forecastle, which is 
an open place." 

The captain was acquitted. 


FRANCE. 
INFIDELITY OF THE EMPEROR. 

It is beginning to be generally understood that the 
Emperor is gradually falling back into those voluptuous 
habits reports of which were so prevalent before his mar- 
riage. It is tolerably certain that the fascinations of the 
Empress keep him at home less and less, and that those 
of the Countess Castiglione are immensely in the ascend- 
ant. Before her house the same machinery is brought to 
bear that formerly surrounded Mrs. Howard's in the hue 
de Cerqui—that is, policemen and patrol are seen hover- 
ing about at the corners of streets leading toward it, and 
others immediately take up their stations before the 
gates, which, as if by enchantment, open at the approach 
of a dark cabriolet, or rather brougham, and close in- 
stantaneously on itsentrance. The magniticent presents, 
in the shape of jewelry, which find their way into the in- 
terior, are said to be of fabulous cost. 

She has great powers of conversation, accompanied with 
a sweet silvery voice that adds an inexpressible charm. 
She speaks English with only just suflicient foreign ac- 
centuation to increase its beauty. 

A gentleman who saw her at one of the late balls, thus 
describes her appearauce : 

‘She wore her hair in the style of Louis Quinze. It 
really stood uP on high at least twelve or fourteen inches. 
How much of borrowed plumage there might be I can 
not pretend to guess; but the whole effect was equal to 
an ordinary grenadier's bear-skin cap; and yet, mon- 
strous as the thing was, and surely most unbecoming to 
two-thirds of womankind, it seemed to give increased 
beauty to the features of this being, who has crossed with 
her dark shadow the threshold of Eugenie, The large 
rolls of hair.appeared to shade off the too great brilliancy 
of the eye, and to give increased refinement to the feat- 
ures generally. She looked like one of those beautiful 
grandd 8 we are t d only to see in old ances- 
tral halls, to marvel how they steered those lofty coif- 
fures, and rich brocade and expansive hoop, in the dance 
which tradition has said they loved so well; but here, 
instead of the painted canvas, it was a beautiful reality 
of flesh and blood, Her robe was a rich brocade, witha 
blue stripe, with the waist remarkably short. As she 
donned her exquisite sortie du bal, and put out her tiny 
feet to be incased in fur slippers by the rude hands of 
her late footman, many a knight might have envied the 
man in plush his happy fortune.” 

M, DE MORNY’S RETURN HOME, 

M. de Morny, the Emperor's brother, and French em- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, is about to return home. M. 
de Morny, it appears, has Jost much of his influence at 
St. Petersburg. Certain transactions have recently taken 
place there which have given occasion for a vast deal of 
gossip; they chiefly relate to industrial interests of a 
complicated nature, in which his name constantly re- 
curred. The Russians think that they do not add much 
dignity to the embassadorial character, whatever they 
may to the speculator, and they are, therefore, beginning 
to look coldly on him. 

The Emperor Napoleon having consented to act as ar- 
bitrator in the money matters in dispute between Count 
de Morny and Madame Lehon, has made an award in fa- 
vor of the latter to the amount of four millions of francs, 

THE USE OF HOOPS. 

During the last year much has been said and written 
against the abuse of *crinoline,”’ but the inhabitants of 
a French city have just had a proof that it may some- 
times be of real service to the wearer. A young English 
girl, who was employed as governess in the family of an 
employe, was 50 dissatisfied with her lot that she resolved 
to put an end to her life Egg from the ramparts 
into the dry moat. An officer, who saw the poor girl put 
her suicidal design into execution, relates “ that she 
looked like a balloon in the air.” The height of the wall 
of the city at the spot where the attempt at felo de se was 
made may be about 45 feet, but the gir] was so little hurt 
by | fall ** that she walked away as if nothing had hap- 
pened." 





RAFFLING FOR A JESUIT FATHER. 

The Jesuits are building a church in the Ruc de Sevres 
at Paris, and lack funds to complete it. The reverend 
fathers are poor, but they are rich in spirit; and this is 
what their characteristic inventive genius has devised. 
They have opened a lottery—not a noisy lottery, de- 
tigned to attract the vulgar; it is not, indeed, a silver 
vase, not an ingot of gold, not even a good and holy relic 
brought over the sea, which the company offers as a 
prize. Itis morethan these. Whatthen? Jt isa Jes- 
wit! Aright reverend Jesuit father is himself in verity, 
body and soul, the prize attached to the winning number. 

You are astonished. Listen, then. Here are the de- 
tails, exact and precise, which you can confirm at the 
Faubourg St. Germain, where the tickets are. 

Ist. None but married women can hold the tickets. 

2d. Each ticket is a hundred francs. 

8d. The prize is the Reverend Father Lefebvre, who 
now preaches during Lent in the parish of Foreign Mis- 
sions. It is he who, contrary to the law by which every 
lottery should be approved by the prefects, has written 
as many autograph letters as he has sent tickets, and, 
with a charming simplicity, has said to every dame that, 








finding the company unable to furnish a prize of any 
value, he had conceived the idea of offering himseli. 
GREAT DEMAND FOR. CATS, 

An order has been received by » firm in Paris for 2000 
tom and pussy cata, which are to be sent out to Au-tralia: 
bagmen are out in all direetious buying up all yc ung. 
sound, and healthy cats that are in market. A firm in 
Lille has received an order for 500 grimalkins; it ap 
pears that the cats in the north of France are iu repute 
at the antipodes, the prices ranging from 125 to 1 50 


francs, 
ITALY. 
PROGRESS OF KING BOMBA’S TORTURES, 
A letter from Naples says: ‘* We continue in the same 


deplorable condition a8 ever; torture of the most fright- 
ful description continues to be inflicted by King Homba's 
pets, Messrs. Baiona & Co. An event which took place 
a few days ago has created the greatest sensation. The 
King was riding under protection of an escort fiong the 
road which leads from Caserta to Santo Luccio; a priest 
who was trudging slowly along, wishing to salute the 
‘amato ed assolute sovano,’ threw back his m untle, 

which was wrapped closely round him. This movement 
being somewhat abrupt, terrified Ferdinand, who made 
to his followers a sign which they but too well under- 
stood. Half a dozen sbirri rushed upon the unsuspect- 
ing ecclesiastic, and ran their daggers through his body, 
They then searched the panting corpse, and only found 
a snuff-box, a pocket-handkerchief, and six bajocchi. 
Jealous of the laurels of Signor Baiona, a certain Filippo 
Antoni has improved upon the cap of silence. A new 
mode of torture has been de by this rufian; by 
means of a pair of pincers he forcibly pulls out the (oc- 
nails of the wretched victims, Another fiend in human 
shape, a certain d’ Uspagnolis, by means of ropes attached 
to the feet and neck of the prisoners under examination, 
and gradually tightened by machinery, bends the body 
backward in the shape of a bow. Antoni began life as 
executioner at Milan, and on account of his great pro- 
ficiency and ingenuity, his Majesty bas made this hell- 
hound an inspector of the first class." 


HOW THE ITALIAN BANDITTI OPERATE, 

A few days since, between Modena and Bologna, the 
diligence in which a party of Milancse were traveling 
was stopped, about seven o'clock in the evening, at the 
distance of only half a mile from Bologna, by seven ban- 
dits, whose first care was to cut the traces and prevent 
the farther progress of the vehicle. The passengers, half 
asleep, were aroused by the ery of “* Abasso i foreatieri !" 
the doors of the diligence were opened, and the Milanese 
lady and her husband, who, with another passenger not 
of wealthy condition, were the sole iimates, were madu 
to alight, and ordered to give up their money, watches, 
and ornaments, without delay. These commands being 
complied with, their traveling bags were next examined 
in search of valuables, but the brigands, in their haste, 
overlooked a gold bracelet belonging to the lady; nor did 
they proceed to take down the luggage from the roof of 
the carriage, among which they would have found a 
case of valuable Geneva watches. The conductor had 
to sustain their wrathful objurgations on account of 
being three-quarters of an hour behind his proper time— 
a delay of which the brigands complained in most for- 
cible language, as. well as of the poverty of the strong 
box, hinting that they might not be so indulgent another 
time if things were not more en régle. On inquiry of 
the young bride whether she had had to endure any 
rudeness at the hands of her assailants, she asseverated 
that they were, on the contrary, *‘graziossisimi,” and 
even promised to restore her the wedding-ring which 
she had drawn off her finger in her hurry and fright, and 
had given them, together with her other rings. In the 
haste of their departure, however, they forgot this del- 
ieate attention, and went off unceremoniously, leaving 
their victims (the lady and her husbaud lost about three 
hundred lire) in the unpleasant predicament of utter 
darkness, mangled harness, snow upon the groun4, and 
more snow fast falling from the clouds, Afier a useless 
application and demand for oxen at a neighboring cot- 
tage, whose inmates were either afraid of the brigands 
or in league with them, ist was obtained from 
some distance, and the conductor and illion, aided 
by a countryman, with cords soon put the diligence into 
a condition to reach Bologna, There a report was made 
of the affair, and the police set actively to work, and they 
succeeded in arresting a number of individuals supposed 
to belong to the band; but, although the travelers stayed 
in Bologna five days making their depositions, confrount- 
ing the brigands (the lady perfectly recognized the in- 
dividual who received her money and rings), and expect- 
ing the restitution of their property, they had to set out 
for Florence at last with no other sati on than the 
confirmation of the hackneyed proverb that it is ‘* ill get- 
ting butter out of a dog's throat,’ 


RUSSIA. 
THE STATE OF SEBASTOPOL. 

A letter from St. Petersburg, in Le Nord of Brussels, 
says the operation of raising the vessels sunk in the port 
of Sebastopol has commenced. ‘There are upward of 
eighty of them sunk, and sixteen have already been re- 
covered, namely: The Chersonese, a steamer of 160 
horse-power; four transports; one brig; two schooners; 
two tenders, and six small craft. The four transports 
are already afloat, and are engaged in conveying provis- 
ions and equipments. The Chersonese is undergoing re- 
pairs at Nicolaeff, and will be launched again in the 
spring. Besides these vessels, the Government has six 
sailing transports and some steamers of from 60 to 100 
horse-power, and has but lately bought five screw-steam- 
ers, which are to cruise along the eastern coast in the 
Black Sea. 

The last ts from Sebastopol describe life there 
as beginning to be somewhat more lively than it has been 
since it ceased to be the centre of interest to all Europe. 
The number of persons that have already returned to the 
town is described as wonderful, considering how liitle 
accommodation there is for them in the houses. Among 
other attempts at revivification, a theatre has been opened 
there by the same man who owned the theatre there lje- 
fore the siege, and who moved out of the way of war's 
alarms to Simferopol during the war, and gave dramatic 
representations there. His efforts to draw good howes 
on his old site seem to be successful. 

THE FAMINE iN FINLAND, 

The famine in Finland continues, and has reached a 
frightful point, many having actually died of starvation, 
The harvest last year, it seems, fell far short of the 
wants of the population; whence the present distress. 
The poor have been living on a bread composed of bark 
and straw; but many have been unable to obtain even 
this sustenance, In the north of Sweden things are as 
bad. Lapland is suffering fearfully, and it is even said 
that children have gnawed their own hands from hu:ger, 
and that adults have died from starvation while endeav- 
oring to sustain life by straw. 


CHINA. 
THE BRITISH TO BE EXTERMINATED, 

The following document, purporting to be a dispatch 
addressed to the Viceroy of Canton by the Chief of the 
Council of the Emperor of China, has been received in 
Paris from Macao: : 

“Yeh! I have serious news to announce to you. We 
have read with attention the account you have given us 
of the attack by the English barbarians. The Nuij Ko 
were unanimous in their indignation, and we determined 
that the Emperor should be informed of it, notwithstand- 
ing the pain it occasioys his magnanimous heart; and 
these are the commands of his mighty will: ; 

“Yeh! You are to carry on a war of extermination 
against the foreign barbarians who have attacked you. 
They must receive from you an exemplary chastisement, 
But after the vengeance shall have been deemed sufli 
cient by you, f* y | —- sincere —— for 

at they have done, the Emperor, our mous 
pando who is inundated with floods "of light, con- 
sents that hostilities should cease, and that commercial 
affairs should be resamed with those foreigners as they 
existed previous to their fault. 

“Yeh! You will take heed, and you wili communi- 
cate the proceeding to the mandarins placed under your 
orders. 

“ Paxun, the 10th day of the seound moon.” es 
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THE LAYING OF THE TRANSATLAN- 
TIC TELEGRAPH. 

Tne United States steamship Niagara has left 
this port on her way to England, She is to be 
followed by another United States steamer, which 
will join her in British waters. At the port of 
London, the Niagara will ship twelve hundred and 
fifty miles of the telegraph cable, while a British 
vessel of equal size, belonging to the royal navy, 
will ship the other twelve hundred and fifty. The 
two great ships, accompanied each by a steamer 
to pilot the way, will then proceed into the Atlan- 
tic to lay the cable. 

Their voyage will be the event of the age. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS. 

The honor of having laid the first working tele- 
graph under water belongs to the English. The 
Dover and Calais line was the progenitor of all the 
submarine wires which have since transmitted sub- 
aqueous conversation. 

But the first conception of, and the first attempt 
at, submarine telegraphic communication were the 
fruit of the genius of our countryman, Professor 
Samuel F. B. Morse. 

In the New York Herald of 17th October, 1842, 
the following paragraph occurs: ‘‘ Professor Morse 
will perform a highly interesting experiment with 
his electro-magnetic telegraph, by which a corre- 
spondence will be carried on between Castle Gar- 
den and Governor's Island.”’ On the following 
day the same journal refers again to the subject, 
and predicts that ‘it is destined to work a com- 
plete revolution in the mode of transmitting intel- 
ligence throughout the civilized world.” 

On the night of 18th October, Professor Morse 
set out from Castle Garden in a small boat, with 
one man torow. In the stern sheets he had a coil 
of wire, insulated by being wrapped in cotton 

thread covered with a coating of asphaltum and 
India rubber ; this he “‘ paid out” as the boatman 
rowed across to Governor's Island, and had the 
satisfaction of making fast the end to a battery on 
the Island some time before daybreak. Thus far 
| all had been propitious. But when the sun rose, 
| Professor Morse discovered, with dismay, that aft- 
| er he had laid his wire, two or three vessels had 
| anchored directly over it. He foresaw the conse- 
| quence. When the people assembled, and the hour 
of trial came, the battery was set to work, and the 
| Professor, with a trembling hand, essayed to send 
a message to the Island. He succeeded in trans- 
mitting a few marks, but they were illegible; the 
anchors had fouled the wire and destroyed its in- 
sulation; the crowd went home convinced that tel- 
egraphic communication under water was “all 
| humbug ;” and the Professor was hardly consoled 
by a letter of thanks and a gold medal from the In- 
stitute, and a fair appreciation by the press. 
| Somewhat discouraged, in truth, but, of course, 
| firm in confidence, Professor Morse applied his mind 
| to the transmission of the electric current across 
rivers without the aid of wires. This experiment 
was successfully performed, and the current sent 
| across the canal at Washington, without interven- 
| ing wire, in presence of many members of Congress 
| and distinguished persons, in December, 1842. No- 
| thing came of it. But Professor Morse was so well 
| satisfied that his failure at Castle Garden was only 
; a step to the success of submarine telegraphs, that 
| he wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury, on 10th 
| August, 1843: ‘The practical inference to be 
| drawn from the law {which he had developed] is, 
| that a telegraphic communication may be established 
| across the Atlantic. Startling as this may now seem, 
| the time will come when this project will be realized.” 
| Nor does the Professor stand alone. In the year 

1846, when Professor Morse was overwhelmed with 

work in establishing land telegraphs and defending 

his rights, Colonel Colt and Mr. Charles Robinson, 
of New York, laid a submarine telegraphic wire 
| across from New York to Brooklyn, and from Long 
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THE LATE GEORGE STEERS.—( PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY.) 
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Island to Coney Island. This wire, which was laid 
for the purpose of obtaining early marine news, 
worked for some time to the public satisfaction. 

It was not till five years afterward that the Do- 
ver and Calais line was laid. Public opinion was 
against it; and when the wire was actually laid, 
and messages passing to and fro, the wise men still 
said that it could not be. Some declared that the 
messages were a fraudulent imposture ; others siin- 
ply shrugged their shoulders. One of our leading 
periodicals, in alluding to the event, said, with a 
sneer, ‘‘ The thing actually seems to work, for the 
present.” 

Other lines rapidly followed—the Dover and 
Ostend line, the Liverpool and Dublin, the line to 
the Hague, the line from Piedmont to Sardinia and 
Corsica, the Newfoundland line, on this side the 
ocean. The line to Algeria has not yet been laid. 
Mr. Brett, in a recent lecture, gave an interesting 
account of his failure in attempting to lay it. 
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THE LAYING OF THE CABLE IN MID OCEAN, 


The Mediterranean is in parts as deep as the At- 
lantic over the plateau—the soundings showing as 
many as 1640 fathoms, nearly two miles. After 
describing his departure from Cape Spartivento, in 
Sardinia, he says: 


when the drums caught fire, and the speed was obliged to 
be slacked for a few minutes. I placed three tried and 
brave men at the brakes, and had the result of the log 
placed before me every quarter of an hour, they timing 
the revolution of the drum by a minute watch. These 
experienced hands nobly did their duty, never leaving 





THE TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH WIRE, FULL SIZE. 


At the suggestion of the French authorities, it was 
arranged that the speed should never be less than three 
miles an hour, and I never directed to the contrary dur- 
ing the whole time of the paying out of the one hundred 
and twenty-six miles of cable, except on one occasion, 


their post by day or night, for it was impossible to supply 
their place, It was an anxious moment when, at night- 
fall, we were about to enter the great depths. The 
changing of the continuation of the cable from the fore 
to the mid-ships, thence to the upper hold, and, finally, 
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THE NIAGARA UNDER FULL STEAM. 
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the removal of the mid-deck to enable the coi! to come 
up from the lower deck, were operations involving much 
labor, yet we dared not stop, lest the perpendicwlar strain 
on the cable should be fatal. At length Galita appeared 
in sight. Onward we went, but did not appear to near it, 
and an observation of the sun proved that we were out 
of our course. We signaled to the commander of the 
towing vessel, but it was some time before he admitted 
that our observation was correct. In the report, pub- 
lished on his return to Algiers, the French commander 
attributed the deviation from his course to the currenta, 
which took him twenty miles out of it, The distance to 
land now, according to our reckoning, was twelve or 
thirteen nautical miles, whereas the length of cable re- 
maining on board was only twelve statute miles. A con- 
sultation was therefore held with the French commander, 
and it was determined that, as it was impossible to reach 
land with the cable, and we were in great depths to the 
west of our line of soundings, we should at ones steer 
due east, and endeavor to recover the line of soundings, 
and buoy the cable in shallow water. Orders were given 
to the exhausted men at the brakes not to give an inch 
more line than was necessary, that we might, if possible, 
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reach shallow water. At length we came to the last mile 
of our cable without a chance of reaching & shallow part. 
It now became necessary to prepare for eventualities, as 
we might have to hold our position in these great depths 
for five or six days, awaiting the return of the Tartare, 
sent to Algiers for a barge or lighter whereon to secure 
the end of the cable. We accordingly passed the cable 
along the side of the vessel, making it secure with hemp- 
en fastenings, a5 a precaution against snapping or being 
injured by friction in the eveut of rough weather, which 
unfortunately was not long coming. One night our ves- 
sel gave several violent plunges, causing great alarm for 
the safety of the cable. Nevertheless, on the morrow we 
received a telegraphic dispatch frum London, via Paris, 
announcing the rapid progress of the additional length 
ordered by us four days previously. I was on the point 
of replying, when a sudden and violent plunge of the 
vessel caused me to exclaim “It is gone!" referring, of 





course, to the cable, and on trying the instrument I was | 


concerned io find that there was no communication. We 
at once commenced hauling in the cable, and after some 
hours, to our dismay, up came the end, broken appar- 
ently by friction on the rocks-at the bottom, about 502 
fathoms (half a mile) from the vessel. Thus terminated 
my. last attempt to connect Africa with Europe by a sub- 
marine telegraph. 


THE WIRE. 


The cable used in traversing the British Chan- 
nel, from Calais to Dover, was as thick as a lady's 
wrist, and weighed from seven to eight tons to the 
mile. ‘The Dublin cable was full as large; and the 
one which Mr. Brett lost in the Mediterranean was 
even larger. These cables have usually been com- 
posed of one, two, or three stout single copper 
wires, encased in gutta percha, and surrounded by 
a heavy iron wire wound tight round the gutta 
percha, The decomposition effected by the water 
increases their size. The iron enters into chemical 
combination with the materials of the bed of the 
sea, and forms a concrete mass of calcareous or si- 
licious substance, embedding the wire in an im- 
penetrable and apparently indestructible coat. 

The cable which was Jaid, during the late war, 
from Varna to Balaklava, was, owing to the hurry 
with which it was laid, not coated with a protec- 
tion of steel or iron wire. It was simply three fine 
copper wires encased in gutta percha; the whole 
not larger in bulk than a common lead pencil. 

The transatlantic cable is a new experiment. 
As, in the opinion of the highest authorities, the 
only difficulty to be apprehended was in the laying 
of the cable, and as it was quite certain that no anch- 
ors could interfere with it when it lay on the bot- 
tom of the sea at a depth of a mile or two, the prob- 
lem proposed to the makers of the cable was to 
combine in the highest degree strength with flexi- 
bility. After numerous experiments, the size and 
form represented in the cut were selected as the 
best. The cable is quite: small, being not over 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, and weighing 
eighteen hundred weight out of water and thirteen 
hundred weight in water to the mile; that is tosay, 
one-eighth the weight of the Dover and Calais cable. 
Its heart isa strand of seven fine copper wires, twined 
together so closely as to produce contact through-. 
out. The whole strand will be as one wire for tel- 
egraphic purposes, while the number of the wires 
will allow each of the seven to be broken in a thou- 
sand places without interrupting the communica- 
tion. That can not be severed unless all seven 
wires are broken at the same identical spot. Over 
the wires is a thick coating of gutta percha, laid on 
with peculiar care and by repeated applications. 
Very nice experiments have been made to insure 
the capacity of this gutta percha to resist the press- 
ure of two miles of water. Over the gutta percha 
is wound a covering of strands of charcoal-iron 
wires, each strand consisting of seven wires. 

The cable, thus elaborately constructed, so far 
fulfills its design, that while it will support in wa- 
ter six miles of its own length, or say four tons 
weight, it is flexible enough, as Mr. Brett said, to 
be tied into a knot round a man’s body. It will 
be paid out with as much ease as a hempen cord. 
Thus the only danger to be apprehended will be 
materially lessened. Once on the bed of the ocean, 
the cable will sink, it is supposed, twenty to forty 
feet in the soft shells, sand, and mud, and will thus 
be out of reach of accident from any source. The 
ouly chance of a mishap is during the laying of the 
cable; and this is diminished in proportion to its 
flexibity. 

THE TELEGRAPHIC PLATEAU, 


An ingenious artist, Mr. Wells, has executed for 
us the section of the bed of the ocean which accom- 
panies this article. It represents the Atlantic 
Ocean in section, the spectator looking from east 
to west or from west to east. The design of the 
drawing is to show how singularly this elevated 
submarine prairie is adapted to the purpose to 
which it is now to be applied. 

This plateau, prairie, or “‘ steppe,” as Lieutenant 
Maury calls it, extends in unbroken line from Cape 
Race, in Newfoundland, to Cape Clear, in Ireland. 
Indeed it may be said to encircle the earth ; for it 
can be followed through the British Islands into 
the great range which divides the Arctic waters 
from the waters flowing into the Baltic and other 
seas, crossing the continent of Asia, disappearing 
under the Pacific, peeping up in the Aleutian Isl- 
ands, and again reappearing in the great North 
American range which divides the waters of the 
Pole from those of the great Lakes. 

It is nowhere in the Atlantic above ten or twelve 
thousand feet below the surface of the water, while 
on either side of it. depths of 24,000 feet are sup- 
posed or known to exist. The whole plateau has 
Leen accurately surveyed by Lieut. Berryman, and 
sounded at regular intervals with Brooke's sound- 
ing apparatus, so that its surface can be mapped 
with more accuracy than the interior of the conti- 
nents of Africa or Australia, 

It is, we know, a vast cemetery, covered from 
end to end to the depth of several feet with dead 
shell-tish of microscopic size. Some of these have 
been brought up, and exhibit the most lovely forms, 
showing, by their sharpness and perfect outline, 
that no current exists ‘where they lie, that no 
shocks disturb them, that they rest in a death-like 
stilluess very well befitting so huge a grave. 








The telegraphic wire will be the first disturber 
of their rest. 


LAYING THE CABLE. 

The distance between St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
and Valencia, Ireland, is 1640 miles in a straight 
line. In order to allow for losses, deviations from 
the straight line, and inequalities in the sea bot- 
tom, the length of cable prepared for the telegraph 
is 2500 miles. 

Each of the two vessels engaged on the service 
will take on board half of this; they will sail from 
Greenwich, in company with the two pilot steam- 
ers, to the middle of the Atlantic, say somewhere 


| in the neighborhood of longitude 32’. 


We pause a moment in this matter-of-fact de- 
scription, to contemplate the striking spectacle of 
these great men-of-war thus assembling, for the 
noblest of purposes, in the middle of the ocean. 
What a satire it will be upon their warlike arma- 
ments! How it will put the great guns, and the 
cutlasses, and the boarding-pikestoshame! How 
will the officers bear to think of their ingenious de- 
vices for destroying ships and men’s lives after 
such a work of peace as this? We can reimember 
the time when the first and last wish and day-dream 
of a * gallant Jack Tar,” Lothin the American and 
the British service, was to have ‘a brush’’ with 
an enemy ; do these ‘* gallant Jack Tars” still sur- 
vive? If they do, are they aware that this meet- 
ing of the four ships in mid-ocean will tend more 
to preclude the possibility of future ‘* brushes” 
with an enemy, than all the treaties that have been 
made for a century, and all the peage-societies in 
the world? Do they not see that their vocation 
will be gone? What would Nelson and Colling- 
wood have said of meeting a foreign first-rate in 
mid-ocean, to lay a cable at the bottom of the sea? 

The weight of the cable being over 1000 tons 
for each ship, it is probable that neither will carry 
her usual offensive armament. A space between 
decks has beeif prepared on board the Niagura for 
the reception of her portion of the steel coil. It is 
in shape somewhat like a horseshoe, and the coils 
will be adapted to this form. Previous to laying 
the cable the two ships will communicate, and the 
ends will be carefully spliced. A telegraphic com- 
munication will then be sent trough the whole 
to make sure that the adhesion and insulation are 
perfect; this experiment proved satisfactory, the 
part that is spliced will be strengthened with ex- 
tra wire, and the two great vessels will bid each 
other good-by. The pilot steamers will precede 
them taking soundings and observations, the Amer- 
icans heading for Newfoundland, the British for 
Ireland. 

Throughout the voyage hourly messages will be 
sent from ship to ship; so that, in the event of a 
break, it will be discovered almost immediately, 
and the place where it occurred will be readily 
discovered. It is difficult to foreseeshow such an 
accident could occur, though undoubtedly some of 
the larger fishes possess the power of severing the 
line. But there is no reason to believe that in the 
event of a mishap of this character, the line would 
be lost. The longer portion could apparently be 
recovered by the ship to which it was attached, 
while the short end would, of course, be hauled up 
without difficulty. In such a case, seemingly, the 
greatest possible inconvenience would be the delay 
that would follow. 

It has been estimated that the voyage will take 
eight days from the time of separation in mid- 
ocean. But no prudent person will expect to hear 
of the arrival of the vessels before the full fort- 
night. Including stoppages for accidents, etc., two 
and a half miles an hour will, we apprehend, be 
as fast as the line can be safely paid out. 

As the ships approach their destination the cable 
will be changed. A large one will be substituted, 
nearly as thick as a man’s arm, and strong enough 
to stand some pressure from icebergs and some 
strain from anchors. This will be the largest ca- 
ble ever used for submarine purposes. 

Assuming that the expedition will be success- 
ful, the announcement of the arrival of the Niagara 
at the terminus on Newfoundland may be simul- 
taneous with the receipt in New York of a message 
from London. This will pretty effectually silence 
the croakers. 


THE TELEGRAPH IN OPERATION, 


A question has been raised whether the spark 
will travel unimpaired so long a distance as six- 
teen to eighteen hundred miles. One of the most 
respectable authorities on telegraph matters in the 
United States informed the writer some three years 
since that a transatlantic telegraph was an impos- 
sibility, because the fluid would ‘become dis- 
persed”’ on so long a journey. To set at rest this 
cavil, Professor Morse, in company with the cele- 
brated English telegraphists, Whitehouse and 
Bright, made arrangements in October last to oper- 
ate on two thousand miles of wire in England. 
Ten subterranean gutta-percha-insulated wires of 
200 miles length each, were connected during the 
night, and operations were prosecuted for many 
hours. They telegraphed signals at the rate of 
210, 240, and even 270 per minute with perfect and 
unvarying success, There was no diminution in 
the force of the current, no perceptible lapse of time 
between the departure and the receipt of the message. 
Thus it was demonstrated that distance did not 
affect the transmission of signals, either in dimin- 
ishing their legibility or in retarding their pas- 
sage. The message which leaves Ireland will be 
received in Newfoundland before a second has 
elapsed. Professor Morse will, no doubt, himself, 
from the shores of Newfoundland, announce to the 
astonished 7imes that the ocean is abolished, and 
the kindred nations one. 


PROFESSOR MORSE, 


We are as proud of presenting to our readers his 
portrait at the head of this article, as he will be to 
achieve this crowning work for his fame. Forty 
years ago, when he was an art student in London, 
a pupil of Allston, West, and Copley, he would 
have gladly discounted his glory in advance for 








the satisfaction of painting a picture like the Death 
of Wolfe. Thirty years ago, when he was a poor 
portrait-painter at Charlestown and Boston, when 
he traveled through the country villages painting 
portraits at $15 apiece, and not unfrequently at a 
loss for work, a very few dollars secured safely 
would have satisfied his worldly aspirations. Twen- 


ty years ago, when he dreamed out the electric tel- | 


egraph on board an ocean steamer, the realization 
of that magnificent dream seemed so distant that, 
though his genius saw it, his judgment shed a mist 
of doubts, and he dared not be positive in his con- 
viction even to his own mind, And now all his 
brightest hopes are realized; he enjoys fame, a 
competency, a world-wide recognition. 

Not many days since, in conversation with the 
writer, and in reply to a remark on the subject of 
the rival claims of Wheatstone and the European 
‘* discoverers” or *‘ inventors’ of the electric tele- 
graph, Professor Morse cried, hastily: “Ah! Sir, 





but they are noble fellows; they behaved nobly to | 


me, Sir; they are true men of science.” He would 
not hear a word said in disparagement of the men 
who had done their utmost to rob him of his fame, 
and who had succeeded in robbing him of half his 
fortune. 

The writer ventured to suggest a doubt of the 
feasibility of the transatlantic telegraph; adding 
that ‘‘ many persons believe the line can’t be laid.” 

‘*Can’t! Sir, can’t!” replied the venerable Pro- 
fessor, quickly ; ‘I have forgotten the meaning of 
that word. We must succeed. When Lord Clar- 
endon said to Mr. Field, on the occasion of their 
last interview, ‘ But suppose you lose the wire, as 
you lost the one to Newfoundland ?’ Mr. Field an- 
swered, quickly, ‘Then, my lord, we shall give 
orders directly for the manufacture of another !’— 
and that, Sir,” continued the Professor, with en- 
ergy, “is the spirit with which we go about this 
matter.” 

We have mentioned Mr, Field’s name. To him 
more than any other man, perhaps, is due the real- 
ization of the great transatlantic telegraph scheme. 
His portrait, therefore, rightly belongs to the sub- 
ject. He is one of the men who do us honor. The 
son of a clergyman in Massachusetts, he came here 
a poor boy some twenty odd years ago, and fought 
his way steadily from a clerk’s desk in a merchant’s 
office to the head of one of the most prosperous com- 
mercial houses in the city, He has used his wealth 
nobly. It was he who first obtained from the Leg- 
islature of Newfoundland the charter for an ocean 
telegraph company to land on the island ; and for 
the last two or three years he has been the life and 
soul of the company. Without the energy of Cyrus 
W. Field, it may well be questioned whether the 
project could ever have been carried out. 


THE NIAGARA. 


We think our readers will agree with us in con- 
gratulating our artist, Mr. Thwaites, on the sketch 
of the Nixgara which accompanies these lines. 
Our country friends will envy us the pleasure we 
have enjoyed in seeing so truly lovely a craft. 

She is the master-piece of the greatest ship-build- 
er of this country and this age—the late GrorGE 
Steers. In no other country but this would a 
man like George Steers have been allowed to build 
a man-of-war. Let us congratulate ourselves that 
in the United States the press and public can some- 
times coerce the Circumlocution Office into common 
sense. The Niagara will do memorable honor to 
the whole of us. She will redeem a hotel full of 
tawdry, stupid embassadors. She will raise us in 
the estimation of the great working people of Eu- 
rope. 
For the benefit of the initiated, we place here on 
record the figures of her measurement, etc. 


TOMMAGE 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccce 5600 
Length of keel........ ooceveccevecce 320 feet. 
Length on deck ...... oesreeseseonos 345 * 
Breadth of beam,......+.+eeeeeeeees 55 
Depth of hold, .....-sccccccccsscccee si} “ 
Square yards canvas spread...... «+» 7000 
Height of mainmast above deck...... 84 
Extreme height of do. .,........++.+ ll“ 
Diameter of BB. caccovsccscene 37+ inches, 
Extreme height of fore-mast......... 101 feet. 
Do, do. of mizzen-mast ..... 85 “ 
Length of main-yard ...........0+55 106 * 
De. Of Sorecyard ...cccsccsesecees 94 “ 
Propelling power. , .3 engines of 1000 horse power, 
Diameter of cylinders....,,,........ 72 inches. 
Stroke ....... Cee gcccccecoenceccecs 8 feet. 
Diameter of propeller ,...........++. 18 * 


But no figures can give the reader an idea of her 
size, her majesty, her beauty. To see her in the 
water, the most experienced eye would be deceived. 
When the traveler enters the church of St. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome and gazes around him, walks up the 
great nave, and looks at the statues and mosaics, 
and columns and the rest, he almost invariably ex- 
claims, in disappointment, ‘‘ Why, is this the great 
church they talk of so much?” Then the know- 
ing cicerone takes him by the arm and shows him 
the little angels—bambini—who support the shell 
of holy water, inquiring slyly, ‘‘ What thinks the 
Signore of these infants?” ‘Ah! little angels— 
babies—very pretty—” replies the unsophisticated 
traveler. It is not till Master Pedro or Giacomo 
takes a tape line from his pocket and measures the 
babies aforesaid, and shows the “ Signore’’ that 
they are seven feet in height, that our foreign friend 
awakes from his delusion and confesses that St. Pe- 
ter’s is after all a stupendous creation. 

Just so the Niagara. She is so perfect in her 
symmetry that her size is disguised until the spec- 
tator happens to apply the tape line to some nau- 
tical baby. The least error in her construction 
would reveal the monster; but, like a famous 
French duchess, she is so lovely that you actually 
require to measure her to realize her immensity. 

Of her sailing capacities it is premature to speak. 
But the best judges say that she will excel the 
fastest clippers, and run sixteen knots with ease, 
or steam twelve against wind. There is not a 


straight line in her hull; every where the eye 
meets “‘ beauty’s curve.” A genuine sailor, who 
visited her the other day, walked over her in si- 
lence, got into his boat, was pulled round and round 
her without uttering a word, and at last, when 
pressed by his companion to give an opinion, to 

















say something, burst into tears in the agony of his 
admiration at so perfect a creature. 

She takes a picked crew of 490 men to England. 
They are likely to know the ropes, and John Bull’s 
men will have to look sharp to hold their own. We 
shouldn’t wonder if they showed the Britishers a 
thing or two. Her commander, Captain William 
L. Hudson, is one of the finest officers in the navy. 
After forty-one years’ service, and a conspicuous 
share in the expeditions of Commodore Wilkes and 
Commodore Perry, he is still as young in spirit and 
in body as he was twenty years ago. 

She leaves her guns behind. This is to be re- 
gretted—though the English have seen our “ pop- 
guns” on board the Merrimac, and opened their 
eyes thereat. The Niagara might have carried 
one hundred and twenty; she has only twelve, 
but they are pretty little things, on the Dahlgreen 
method, throwing nice little balls, weighing 170 
pounds each, about as heavy as a man aad a hoy. 
The London 7imes thinks that two or three vessels 
of the Niagara pattern would sail and steam round 
a British fleet of thirty sail, keeping out of harm’s 
way, and quietly sink the whole ficet, one ly one. 
We are satistied that no such necessity will oc: 
and that the Niagara—our pet of the sear:—will 
never have such coarse butcher-york to do; hut 
if an opportunity did occur, if the Russians, for in- 
stance, did oblige us to give them a lesson, it might 
become necessary to vindicate the accuracy of the 
assertion of our contemporary, and we should not 
be surprised if the Niagara did it. 

She is built of heart of oak, the fine ship, and will 
last till all of us are decayed; there is not a stick 
in her that has not been tested to the utmost. 

Her cabins are comfortable and roomy ; so are 
the men’s quarters ; the decks are lofty, the light 
abundant. No first-class passenger steamer will 
be more’ comfortable to sail in. Best of all, in 
Captain Hudson’s cabin hangs a noble full-length 
portrait of George Steers. It was presented to thie 
ship by the workmen who built her ; no doubt the 
Circumlocution Office has not heard of it. 

We hope it will not be the only memorial that 
the country will preserve of a man who has done 
it much honor. George Steers was, par excellene, 
aman of genius. Like Raphael, Mozart, Byron, 
and Kane, he died before his intellect and his man- 
hood had reached their full maturity; yet, like 
them, he had already transcended all rivals. At 
ten years old, he astonished the neighbors and 
frightened his brother by building boats and sail- 
ing them. Like Horace’s poet, he was born a ship- 
builder. But why recall what all remember—the 
simple but glorious events of his brief career? 
There is, to the man of the world, very little poet- 
ry in carpenter work—very little soul in contriv- 
ances of boards, and bolts, and knees, and timbers, 
and spars—very little passion in the arrangement 
of mathematical lines and geometrical curves; yet 
what higher thought than the creation of a marvel 
like the Niagara? What nobler triumph, in a 
practical age, than a victory over the highest skill 
of England in an art peculiarly English ? 

There is nothing exciting in the plain, manly 
features of our poor ship-builder. He looks—what 
he was—a simple, quiet, unpretending man of ge- 
nius. But such men are greater gains to their 
country than a whole army of soldiers, or poets, 
or orators, They are the tug-beats of the material 
world, 
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THE DESERTED SHIP. 

THERE are days in the existence of all of us 
whose lives are spent upon the ocean, which cir- 
cumstances impress upon our hearts as with an iron 
brand—periods that write themselves upon our 
memories in emotions whose very intensity ren- 
ders them ever after ineffaceable. Such to me 
was the nineteenth of December, eighteen hundred 
and— 

I at this time commanded the ship Ariadue, 
and was bound from New York to Pernambuco. 
The day was a stormy one; and the wind, which 
for two days previous had been from the nor'- 
west and blowing a gale, had backed round to 
the sou’-sou'west, bringing with it thick and rainy 
weather. Six bells of the forenoon watch found 
me lying to under a close-reefed main-topsail, and 
at noon my dead reckoning placed me in 34° north 





and 57° west. For eight-and-forty hours previous - 


Thad been scudding, and, as the Ariadne was some- 
times disposed to be wicked when overdriven, I 
did not feel much like leaving the deck; but after 
every thing was snug I descended to the cabin, 
and, with feelings much relieved by a conscious- 
ness that I had done my best, waited for better 
weather. 

Four bells had gone of the afternoon watch, and 
I was anxiously consulting my barometer to sce 
if it indicated any change, when the mate entered 
the cabin and announced that there was a dismast- 
ed ship in sight to leeward. I went on deck, and 
there, indistinctly to be seen through the driving 
mist and rain, was a dismantled hulk, at times 
rising into view on the summit of some wave, and 
then lost to sight, as she plunged and rolled in the 
trough of the sea. 

My first impulse was to bear up for her, but 
prudence bade me wait till the storm was over. 

We watched ber with peculiar interest all of 
that afternoon, and were convinced, from the drift 
of the two vessels, that our relative positions would 
not alter much through the night. As soon as it 
was dark I placed lights in the rigging, so ‘that 
any one on board of her might see that I had dis- 
covered her, and was waiting to render assistance 
should it be needed. But vainly ’ -trained my 


eyes in the direction I had last see ier, to dis- 
cover if possible some answering sig? Tt was 
dark, and I walked the deck full of ana.o'~ | ors. 


‘* What if she were to founder,” I asked myself, 
“with those lights of mine still in sight, telling 
those on board that help was so near, yet power- 
less to save? What if curses at my tardiness 
and fear should mingle with the dying cry of those 
men? Would they not haunt me for evermore? 
Might there not even then be eyes turned toward 
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the spot where I was standing that would soon be 
closed forever? And [—treading the deck of my 
good ship in safety—could not even raise a hand 
to save!” 

I knew not what it was that had impressed it 
on my mind that this ship was foundering, but so 
fully convinced was I that such was the case, that 
before morning dawned I had a boat ready for 
lowering should-she be still in sight. 

As the night wore away the gale abated, and at 
four o'clock in the morning I shook the reefs out 
of the topsails and set the courses, and under this 
sail made short tacks to windward till daylight, 
knowing that we should naturally drift more to 
leeward than she. 

The wind had been again hauling slowly round 
to the westward, and as the first streaks of day lit 
up the Eastern sky, we were standing on the star- 
board taek to the southward. Suddenly we de- 


scried the wreck about a mile ahead, slowly rising 


and falling, as the nicht before, on the heavy 
swell. We stood on for her; and it was broad 
daylight before we within speaking distance. We 
had been examining her attentively with our 
glasses, but could see no signs of any living thing 
on board. ° 

I had my trumpet in my hand, and was stand- 
ing in the weather waist to speak her as we ranged 
up under her lee quarter; but she locked such a 
picture of desolation—so much like a tomb upon 
the ocean—that I said never a word, and put my 
trumpet away, determined to board her without 
previous questioning. We backed our main-top- 
sail and lowered a boat, into which I got, and 
pulled for the wreck. Some of her ports were 
washed out, and once or twice I thought I saw 
something like a head cautiously watching us 
from one of them; but I soon felt convinced that 
such could not be the case, as she had evidently 
Leen in her present situation for a long time. Still, 


before I boarded her I hailed; but not even an | 


echo came back, 

Innumerable shell-fish clung to her sides, and 
a long, green, silky grass floated from her bends 
out upon the water, contrasting beautifully with 
the golden gulf-weed which had gathered about 
her. Her bulwarks were all gone on her port side, 
and her decks had evidently been ‘swept several 
times, as not a thing was to be seen on them. 

I climbed on deck by the main chains, and or- 
dered the boat to pull off a little distance, as I 
coull see plainly that the vessel was sinking and 
might be expected to go <lown at any moment; 
more especially as many of her upper seams were 
very open. 

I walked aft and opened the companion-way 
leading to the cabin. A large rat, crouching in 
the very centre of the topmost step, slowly raised 
his head and fixed his eyes full upon me. My 
first impulse was to crush him, and my foot was 
raised with that intention; but still he never 
stirred, and never once removed his eyes from 
mine. A sort of fear stole over me, he looked and 
acted so very un-rat-like, slowly turning his head 
whichever way I moved, and with something like 
a defiant look in his eye. I wished him away 
from there, but did not dare to touch him. Final- 
ly, in much the same manner that one passes a 
gate where a bull-dog is chained, I got by him 
and descended to the cabin. He turned round, 
however, and still continued to watch me, looking 
down from the same place. 

The water was knee-deep in the cabin, and slow- 
ly growing deeper. When I had got a little ac- 
customed to the light, which shone dimly through 
a bull’s-eye in the deck, I saw a sight which I 
shall never forget. In the centre of the cabin 
stood a table which was bolted to the deck, and 
on that table cleets were nailed to answer the 
same uses as the racks which we have now to 
keep dishes from rolling eff. At the head of this 
table a large mahogany arm-chair was built into 
the transom, and sitting in this chair, with one 
arm outstretched and braced against the table in 
such a way as to keep it stationary, was a human 
skeleton. 

I have a faint recollection of the horror that I 
felt. I remember how long I stood there watch- 
ing it, and conjuring up all the probable incidents 
of his fate. I am certain that I was bewildered, 
and sought vainly many times for the cabin-door, 
but always came back to confront that ghostly 
object. A voice seemed to call me back every 
time I turned to go; and without being exactly 
aware of what I did, I took a little book of close- 
ly-written pages and a letter from the table, and 
placed them in the breast-pocket of my coat. The 
water was now rising fast, and had nearly sub- 
merged the table. 

I had turned, with my senses once more about 
me, and was on the point of leavimg the cabin, 
when I recollected that I had seen something like 
a golden chain lying upon that fleshless breast; I 
went back, and gently unclasping it, found it was 
aminiature. It had once been pressetl to a beat- 
ing heart, but now, alas! that heart was gone, and 
this alone remained to show for whom its last 
pulse stirred. 

I hurried to the deck, the rat still occupying the 
same place and watching me gloomily as before. 
I gave him a wide berth in passing, and going to 
the gangway hailed my boat. I was just getting 
into her as she came alongside, when, casting my 
eyes aft, I saw that rat emerge from .i1¢ compan- 
ion-way and slowly approach me along the deck. 
‘** Shove off, men!” I cried, and the last thing that 





I saw as I left her was that rat looking at me, as | 


I thought, sadly from one of the port-sills. 

I gained my vessel, the boat was hoisted up, 
and we all stood watching the sinking ship. Pres- 
ently a heavy wave came rolling, rolling onward, 
and lifted her trembling in the air; and then, with 
a wild plunge, she disappeared, and we saw her 
no more. 

I made sail on my vessel, and hastened to leave 
the spot. The first leisure moments which I had 
I devoted to reading the following strange docu- 
ments, which I had found on the table of the found- 
ered ship: 








‘“* To the Stranger who shall first enter this Cabin. 

“ SrrANGER!—for I pray to God that none 
other may ever enter here—listen to the words of 
a dying man! and as you expect your last earth- 
ly prayer to be heard, see that you fail not to do 
the little which I ask of you. 


| 
| 


| nearer, 


“With this letter vou will find upon this table 


alittle written book—I am myself to-day, but shall 
not be so long—that Look will tell you all! [ would 


send it to her, but I fear there are some things | 


there which ‘twere better she should not see. Go 


to her at once; you will find her address at the 


bottom of this page. 

‘It is all true, on the honor of a dying man. 
I am dead, all dead but my soul, and that—that 
will go to-day. I think it has gone once. In 


fact, I know it did; but it came back—sc—that | 


my bloodless hands should trace these lines. 

‘Tell her that I have seen her often—often upon 
the shore—I saw her once when she read that pa- 
per which said that I was lost. 1 sce her now; 
but something is wrong. Why do they tell her that 
I am coming ? 
was with me last night—she gave me water! 

“She said that she would come to-day—but I— 
lam going—going 
me—and she smiles—no! But she will 
come! and if I am not here—will she follow to 
where I am going? Where—where is that? 
Where ?—” 





weeps. 


The above was without date or subscription, 


| and was exactly, word for word, as it is here writ- 


ten. The little book to which the letter refers I 
give as follows, precisely as I found it: 
“ Ship Margaret, at Sea, September 20, 1831, 
“My sweet Eutex—tThis is the Sabbath, and 
the anniversary of the happiest day of my life. I 


| commence these little records purticularly to-day, 


in order that, should you ever see them, you may 
know that it was remembered as fondly as ever. 

“You know I could never write much, unless 
it was of or to you; but I never dreamed that I 
should ever have to recount to you so fearful a 
story as that which you will find written in these 
pages. 

‘* Let me commence my task, for my hopes are 
growing fainter, and only thoughts of you can re- 
vive them. Whenever I dwell upon that fearful 
night a cloud darkens over me, and I ask myself 
bitterly, ‘Why was I spared?’ It is not the death 
that I fear at all, sweet Ellen—only the leaving 
you! But let me be brief, and tell you what has 
brought me to this strait, and then I can talk to 
you, sweet Ellen, of other things. 

‘“‘ On the twenty-first of August last, being in the 
latitude of 30° north, and longitude 56° west, my 
ship was struck by a hurricane, which took every 
mast out of her, and almost at the same instant 
she was boarded by a heavy sea which swept her 
decks completely, carrying overboard every soul 
but myself. All hands were on deck at the time, 
and I had only descended to the cabin for an in- 
stant, or I should have shared their fate. 

“My Ged! Ellen, you would have pitied me, 
could you have seen me when I came on deck, 
and first became aware of their fearful fate. It 
was in vain that I called in different parts of the 
ship—no voice replied! I could not realize that 
all, all were gone. I got a lantern and searched 
in different places—the forecastle, the steerage, 
even the cabin. Alone—all alone! I could not 
believe it. But the night came, and then it began 
to dawn upon me. 

‘“T knew that ships were continually passing, 
and all day long I watched, watched, but in vain. 
I had no fears of hunger, for there was abundance 
of bread on board; nor yet of the ship’s sinking, 
for she was new and strong, and I had tried the 
pumps often, and found that she made no water ; 
neither did I have much fear of suffering from 
thirst, for there were two casks of water in the 
run, out of one of which I have ever since been 
using. 

‘Every thing, including water-casks, boats, 
and galley, had been swept from the decks, and 
the only water on board was in these two casks, 

“‘ Day after day went by, and still, as long as 
there was a ray of light in the sky, I watched and 
watched, and hoped and prayed. Sometimes I 
would imagine that I saw a sail in the distance, 
and then I would strain my tired eyes till hope 
became almost a certainty, and then I would be- 
come blinded with tears of thankfulness and joy. 
Too soon, however, I would learn that it was only 
a fleeting cloud on which | had built my hopes. 

‘*T soon learned that it was a hopeless thing to 
ever think of getting any where with the ship. I 
believe that I am in some central spot, where all 
the currents and winds of this ocean meet. If by 
any chance the winds drive me a little to the 
westward, I am sure to have a current that will 
set me back to the eastward again, and vice versa. 
I only hope now to fall in with some ship which 
will take me off. 

‘*A month has gone by since this fearful dis- 
pensation; and I have striven, Ellen dear, not to 
repine at my own fate. I have your miniature 
continually before my eyes, and I pray to God 
that his comforting angel may visit me in your 
form. I nightly beseech him that you may appear 
to me in my dreams, so that my waking hours 
may be comforted by my visions of the night. 
And, Ellen, Ellen, you do come; I feel that you 


| are with me always! 


‘It is a beautiful Sabbath; and I am writing 
this on the companion-way, so that I may watch 
at the same time. 

‘* A sail! Ellen, a sail! I havé been looking at 
her through my glass. She is a ship standing to 
the southward, and must come in sight of me. I 
can see all three of her topgallant-sails. Pray, 
Ellen, pray for me!—pray that she may not go by 
without seeing me. My God! my God! do not 
desert me ! 

“I have got an oar, Ellen—it is the longest 
thing like a spar on board—I have set the ensign 
on it, and have lashed it up as high as I can get it 


She knows that lam here! She | 
| seeing me. 


not toher. And yet—she sees | 





to the stump of the mizen-mast. 
help but see this. 

“It is four o'clock now, dearest, of the after- 
noon; the breeze is light—very light, but the 
stranger ship, thank God! is drawing nearer and 
I can see the heads of her topsails now. 
They could see me easily from aloft on board of 
her, and perhaps they do, as she seems to be 
standing directly for me. ® have been looking 
carefully with my glass to see if I could make out 
any one aloft on board of her, but can not. I fear 
my eyesight is impaired from too much use of 
late. 

‘* Tt is five o'clock, Ellen, love, and calm. The 
stranger ship is still distant, but I can see the 
second reefs of her topsails. Pray, Ellen !—pray 
for a little breeze to bring her a short distance 
more, so that they may see my flag! 

“It is six o'clock, my poor Ellen, and darkness 
is coming on. I can scarcely see the stranger 
ship, alchough she is still in the same place; and 
it is still calm. Would to God that it might con- 
tinue so till to-morrow! If a breeze should spring 
up in the night, that ship would pass without 
Pray, Ellen! pray, my poor, dear 
Ellen, for a calm! 

‘**T have hauled my ensign down, and have set 
a lantern in its place. I feel light airs from the 
northwest, and fear a breeze. 

‘It is twelve ofclock, Ellen dear, and blowing 
freshly from the northwest. As soon as the 
breeze set in I commenced firing muskets and 
burning powder, but as yet have seen nothing of 
the ship. My God! my God! do not let her pass 
me! 

‘**It is four o'clock now, love, of the morning, 
and it is blowing a gale. I am lashed to the com- 
panion-way, as almost every wave makes a com- 
plete breach over my poor ship. Hope is growing 
fainter; and I long for, and yet almost fear to see, 
the breaking day. 

‘** The daylight has come, my poor, dear darling, 
of the 21st of September. I have not looked yet— 
I dare not look. God strengthen me! 

‘“*T have looked, Ellen, and am alone. The 
stranger ship has gone on her way, and left me to 
my fate. Now pray, Ellen, for my hopes are all 
crushed down. I did not dare to own even to 
myself that they were so high—I darcd not, even 
for an instant, allow myself to think that that ship 
would go by. But she is gone, Ellen, and I have 
nothing left but thoughts of you. 

** Monday, September 28.—I have been ill, dear 
Ellen, for nearly a week; a burning fever seized 
upon me on Tuesday last, and I have suffered much. 
When I felt it coming on, | got a pitcher of water 
and some biscuit and placed them beside my berth, 
and well for me I did so, as my strength, and I 
believe my senses too, all Jeft me. 

“*T dare not write it as a reality, but I think on 
the day when I was the worst that I was boarded 
by a boat. I know it was then or some other time, 
for I heard the stroke of the oars as she came along- 
side; I heard the tread of feet upon the deck, and 
strange voices sounded in my ears, as of people 
conversing near me. And another strange circum- 
stance for which I can not account—the ship's log- 
book was lying upon the table when I was first 
taken sick, and is now nowhere to be found. 

““Can people have been in the cabin, where I 
was lying between life and death, without know- 
ing that I was there? 

‘Ellen, I know not what I have done to require 
so fearful a retribution! Were it not for you, I 
fee} that it could not—that it should not last. For 
thirty-eight days I have dwelt alone; and you 
kvow how fearful solitude always was to me. If 
you recollect when we first moved to our new 
house on the Vineyard, the summer that I remained 
at home, if you chanced to be absent for a day you 
would always come back and find me sad. Com- 
panionship was ever one of the most urgent needs 
of my existence, and now from this I am com- 
pletely debarred, 

‘I have some books on board, but I can not 
read; my mind refuses to withdraw itself from the 
burning thoughts that are fast destroying its once 
calm balance. I could not write were it not to 
you! I have kept a record of the time, through 
sickness and every thing else up to to-day; and 
now it has become so much a matter of habit with 
me, that I believe if I should go mad—which God 
forefend !—I should still mechanically, each morn- 
ing, mark the day in the almanac. 

‘* have two or three times, my poor Ellen, made 
up my mind to say nothing of what I am about to 
relate, lest that you should think my mind hadgiven 
way at length to childish idiocy. But 1 beg of 
you, my dear love, to weigh every word of what I 
now write, and ask yourself if a disorganized mind 
could tell so strange a thing in so clear and coher- 
ent a manner. 

‘* As I said before, when I felt my sickness ap- 
proaching, I placed some bread and water within 
my reach upon the transom: but the fever parched 
my mouth so, that when I really needed it I could 
not eat the bread, and nothing passed my lips for 
nearly the whole time but alittle water. The rats 
would gather upon the transom, and sometimes 
approach and look into my berth, wholly undis- 
turbed by my presence. And several times, as if 
aware of my situation, when seeking some of their 
lurking-places, they would cross deliberately over 
me. Some stories which I had read of their at- 
tacking human beings worked upon my mind, and 
two or three times when I thought they appeared 
menacing, I nerved myself for a desperate encoun- 
ter, and prayed to God not to let me die so fearful 
a death. Even then, when I wished to die, the 
thought of dying so was horrible. 

‘I think it was on the third day of my sickness, 
I was perfectly conscious, and was watching the 
rats as they chased one another about the transom. 
Suddenly I observed a kind of panic among them, 
and they all fled and huddled themselves up in a 
corner, squirming, and each endeavoring to get 
under the other. It was not the fear that is in- 
spired among them by the approach of a human 
being, nor yet ofacat. They acted as I had never 


They can not 











seen them before, and I half raised myself on my 
elbow to observe the cause., 

‘*T heard a sound as of something descending 
the companion-way, and an instant after an enor- 
mous rat, the largest I have ever seen, slowly en- 
tered the cabin and stood looking about him. Pres- 
ently, with the same deliberate movement, he 
jumped upon the table and thence to the transom, 
and approached the frightened crowd who were 
cowering in the corner. They seemed to be pow- 
erless from fear, and he deliberately seized some 
five or six of them in his teeth and hove them life- 
less upon the floor before the rest fled. Having 
accomplished this feat, he crept near the edge of 
the transom by my berth, and stretching himself 
out like a dog, with his head between his fore feet 
lay there watching me. I stretched out my hand 
and gently stroked his head, half fearing that he 
would resent it, but he did not, and, on the con- 
trary, in a grave sort of a way, seemed pleased at 
the attention. Since.then he has never left me 
but once, and I judged on this occasion from the 
tumult in different parts of the vessel, that he was 
engaged in an indiscriminate massacre of all of his 
kind: At all events, no rat-like sound has since 
broke upon my ears, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that he and I are the only things living in 
the vessel. 

**He attaches himself to me, and follows me 
wherever I go; but it is not the affection which 
a pet generally has for its master, but a solemn, 
grave watchfulness, more in keeping with my pres- 
ent state. I do not think I should like him if he 
were frisky and playful. 

‘*T sometimes think that he purposely cut him- 
self off from every creature of his kind, so that [ 
could not envy him the happiness of their society. 
In the similarity of our positions, he thought as it 
were to bring a kind of comfort to my heart through 
the common sympathy of misfortune. 

** Did I believe in the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
dear Ellen, I should ask vainly what friend could as- 
sume so strange a shape, or could come in such 
guise to teach resignation toa doomed man. There 
is but one that I can think of in this connection, 
and that is Uncle Roland. He had a way, I rec- 
ollect, during your last illness, when I was troub- 
led and anxious about you, of stealing into the 
room and sitting himself quietly down near me. 
He never said any thing, but his looks always 
brought more comfort to me than words could have 
done, Although he was always 80 quiet, they told 
great stories about him, and you may recollect 
how bravely he acted on board of the Genera/ Arm- 
strong. 

** Well, Eller, I call my rat ‘ Uncle Roland,’ and 
he seems to understand and like the name. If I 
remember rightly, it was on the 24th of September 
that he came to me; and I wish you, dear Ellen, 
to remark the day and find out where my real 
Uncle Roland was then. 

“The night has come, love! I have been on 
deck many times to-day looking for a sail, but no- 
thing, nothing have I seen. Good-night, my sweet, 
dear Ellen! Good-night! n 

‘October .....—I have lost the day, dear Ellen, 
but I think it is about two weeks since I wrote the 
last. On the day after, I think it was, a strong 
breeze sprang up from the northeast, and I thought 
for the time that I had drifted into the northeast 
trades. I went to work and got up a spare top- 
gallant-sail, and by lashing oars together (a few 
of which happened te be below) succeeded in get- 
ting it set forward. I then took the wheel and 
kept her away west-southwest, going about two 
knots, and hoping to reach some of the West In- 
dia Islands, or fall in with some homeward-bound 
vessels from South America. 

“I do not know how many suns I saw while I 
stood at that wheel, but they were four or five; 
and at last I do not think I knew which was in the 
heavens, the moon, which was at its full, or the 
sun. The weather was warm in the day time, 
and at night I had a blanket which I threw over 
my shoulders. Uncle Roland took up his quarters 
on the binnacle, and never left me—watching me 
all day in a kindly, compassionate way. 

‘At length nature could endure it no longer, 
and I sank exhausted to the deck. 

‘I know not how long I remained where I had 
fallen, whether hours only or days had been num- 
bered while I slept. I only know that I awoke as 
one from a long sleep. 

‘*T found myself covered with the blanket: no 
one but Uncle Roland could have done this. I 
jumped to my feet, and found my limbs so para- 
lyzed that I could hardly stand. I grasped the 
binnacle for support, and Uncle Roland came and 
rubbed his wet head against my hand. I looked 
about me; the rain was falling in torrents, and my 
clothes were completely saturated. 

‘*A sou'wester had set in while I slept, and 
swept my poor jury-mast, sail and all, away; 
and the ship was now drifting rapidly away to the 
northeast, thus losing to me all that I had suffered 
so much to gain. 

‘Sick at heart and feeble, I crept away to the 
cabin, Uncle Roland following me slowly down 
the stairs. A dizziness comes over me, dear El- 
len, and I can write no more. ... . 

‘* Another day.—I think I was writing you about 
a storm, my love! It is all over now and calm. 
I can not bear to look upon the sea; for, although 
my brain is active and clear yet, my eyes are grow- 
ing dim; they can not bear the glaring sun's re- 
flection from the water. Pity me, my poor, dear 
love, for I am growing blind! 

‘‘Shall I tell you about the water? I hardly 
know. Yes! I'll tell you, for I wish you to know, 
dear, that, when in the midst of the very worst and 
most prolonged sufferings that human nature can 
endure, I never once forgot you or the deep, pure, 
more than mortal love with which you have ever 
inspired me. 

“T wish you to feel, dear, so that it may be 
some balm to your own sorrow, that you have 
kindled an affection in one human heart which 
prosperity could not eclipse, suffering cause to for- 

get, nor death vanquish. I wish to prove to you, 
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dearest, that the very force of this love kept reason 
in its place long after it otherwise would have been 
dethroned 
‘To-day I we 
water, the first, 


nt to broach my second cask of 
which was not full when I com- 
menced using it, being all out. Judge of my hor- 
ror, Ellen, when I found the cask empty. There 
had been a leak which I knew not of, and the wa- 
ter was all gone. 

“T have a little in a pitcher, and I pray for rain. 
Uncle Roland knows it, and will not touch the 
amallest drop. 

“It is calm, and the sun is burning hot. 
not go on deck till the evening comes, lest the 
heat should excite too great a thirst... ...” 

‘Many, many days have gone, Ellen, 
wrote last. I thought I was dying once, but life 
eame back and I lingered on. The water was all 
gone, and then canie fever. The rain did not come 
when it would have saved me, but the hot, hot 
sun shone ever. 

‘* My lips are parched and swollen, my tongue— 
I can not tell it to you. ... .” 

“‘T have crept to the table to write to you per- 
haps for the last time. Your miniature I keep 
next to my heart now, for I fear that my strength 
will leave me suddenly, and I have always meant 
to die with you or that picture where it now is 


I dare 


since I 


pressed. 

“Of our child, Ellen, I must now speak. I have 
not spoken of her before, for a faint hope has clung 
to me until now. I would have you, Ellen, train 
her to be as much like yourself as you can; and 
if, without thwarting her young heart, you can, 
when she shall have arrived at the proper age, 
keep her from marryitig a sailor, I wish you in 
God's name to do so, 

‘*] know full well that there is no class of men 
so devoted, so affectionate, and so worthy of hav- 
ing the best of wives as my own; but I would 
save our child, Ellen, were it possible, from ever 
knowing the grief that you must now feel... .”’ 

‘*T had written thus far when I fainted; but 
life still clings to me, and reason, I know, will to 
the last. 

** Unele Roland is on the table, and watches me 
more sorrowfully than ever. 

+] have written a letter, and shall leave it on 
over shall board the ship di- 
Tam afraid tt is not 


the table giving who. 
rections where to tind vou, 
right, as Twas not writing to you, «nd my mind is not 
clear on other things... .. ie 

“*T have fainted two or three times, and I feel 
that this is the last. All looks dim to me now. I 
see Uncle Roland; he has crept nearer to me, and 
rubs his head against my hand. «I do not feel the 
pen between my fingers, nor see the words which I 
know it leaves on the paper. 

‘I think the night is coming, all looks so black. 
Good-night, my Ellen! good-night! The light is 
all—ail gone..... 

Upon my return to the United States from the 
voyage on which I was bound, I visited Martha's 
Vineyard, according to the instructions of the let- 
‘ter, for the purpose of fulfilling the sad mission 
that had been so strangely laid upon me. 

But I found that I came upon a bootless errand, 
as she who had inspired the rare love which was 
breathed in every word of the strange diary had 
long since joined him who wrote it in a better 
world. News had come home that the Margaret 
had been encountered at sea, with her decks swept, 
dismasted, and abandoned; and when month aft- 
er month went by and no further tidings came, 


“and when the second vear came on, and still no 


tidings, her heart, which had been buoyed up by 
a hope that every day grew weaker, foundered like 
that ship at sea. 

A fair child of some four or five summers was 
pointed out to me as the daughter of Ellen; and I 
knew full well, from the miniature in my posses- 
sion, that the father’s wish that the child should 
be like the mother would be realized at least in 
one respect. I deemed that I fullilled the limit 
of my duty by placing the miniature around the 
child's neck, and telling her that it was a gift 
from her father 

An inscription upon a simple slab, in the old 
grave-vyard at Edgartown, brought to mind a re- 
markable coincidence. It was as follows: 

ROLAND THORNE 
Departed this Lite 
Sert. 2411, 18 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

rn. W., Grand Coteau. Fis request is attended to. 

X., Philadelphia. The book in question was written 
by Barry Cornwall, the poet. 

FRANKE. See the forthcoming Life and Journals of 
Dr. Kane, now preparing from his papers. 

cC. HW. H. The poem was written by Miss Elizabeth 
Lloyd, now Mrs. Howell, of Philadelphia. 

0.6 4." “W. BR &..” “¥. C.”" “Quam,” ote, 
communications received from, which shall have atten- 
tion, 

A Soupter’s Notion or witar Girts suornip 
Learn.—* After the death of his wife, Sir Charles 
Napier removed to Caen, in Normandy, and did his 
best to perform the part of a mother to his girls. 
His aim was to make them religious, as the founda- 
tion of all excellence ; to teach them accounts, that 
they might learn the value of money ; work, that 
they might not waste their time if they were rich, 
nor be helpless if they were poor; cooking, that 
they might guard against the waste of servants, 
and be able to do for themselves in the event of a 
Revolution."—Str Wiliam Nopier’s Life of his 
Brother. 

Tue Criric Crrricrsen.—No man can be con- 
sidered popular till he has been caricatured, and 
no poem or song is fixed in public estimation till 
it has been parodied. The English are foremost 
in this sivle of compliment, and the great art-critic, 
Mr. Ruskin, meets with his full share. A clever 


| 
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young artist has been making caricature sketches 
of the pictures in the last Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion with accompanying criticisms, in the oracular 
stvle which Mr. Ruskin employs for his opinions 
on art and its professors. Thus Hunt's famous 
pre-Raphaelite picture, ‘‘The Scape Goat,”’ is 
changed into the old tavern sign, ‘‘ The Goat and 
Compasses,” and the appended note (a capital 
take-off of the writer's smaller affectations) is ‘* The 
most thoughtful picture in the room. Give it 
much time. The execution of the goat’s beard is 
as close and wonderful a piece of work as there is 
on the Academy walls, Note the perfect fore- 
shortening of the pivot in the compasses. ‘Though 
I can not estimate too highly the tempes and toil 
which have produced this picture for us, I could 
have wished that the treatment of the foreground 
in the right-hand corner had been more sternly 
realistic. Suppose, however, that, like myself, the 
painter was tired with work.” 

Pickwick Aproap,—Mr. Davy, who accom- 
panied Colonel Chesney in his survey of the River 
Euphrates, was for a time in the service of Mo- 
hammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt. ‘* Pickwick” hap- 
pening to reach Davy while he was at Damascus, 
he read a part of it to the Pasha, who was so de- 
lighted with it that Davy was, on one occasion, 
called up in the middle of the night to finish the 
reading of the chapter in which he and the Pasha 
had been interrupted, 

For Notes and Queries : 

Tue Risk or THE Roruscnieps,—Every paper 
one takes up is full of stories and sketches, more or 
less apocryphal, of this great ‘* Hebrew-Caucasian” 
family, as Mr. Disraeli would call them; but I do 
not remember seeing it noticed that their ascent in 
the financial scale grew out of events connected 
with the American Revolutionary War, All agree 
that the first impulse given to the fortunes of the 
elder Rothschild was by the Elector of Hesse Cassel, 
who intrusted a very large sum to the safe keeping 
of the Frankfort banker when the French Revolu- 
tionary armies were approaching the Rhine. The 
fact of a German prince having so much spare 
‘Ceash on hand” would seem apocryphal if related 
of any other than this Elector, From the vear 1776 
to 1784 he received from the British government 
about three millions sterling, for hire of the well- 
known ‘* Hessians” who tigure in our revolution- 
ary history. Frederic the Great's opinion of this 
transaction was amusingly shown by his demand- 
ing of any of these stipendiary troops who passed 
through his dominions the same toll that was paid 
foranimals. ‘‘ They are sold,”’ said he, ‘like sheep 
or oxen, and they must pay the same.”’ It is cer- 
tain that but for the British subsidies the Elector 
of Hesse would have been as poor as his brother 
princes, and the fame of the Rothschilds might 
have been confined to the Frankfort Ghetto, so cu- 
riously connected are events in this world, 

WALL STREET. 





THE Deke oF WieLuincron AND Lorn Rac- 
LAN.—A touching instance of the [ron Duke's del- 
icacy of feeling, which he usually concealed under 
a severe and atoical bearing, is related in a sketch 
of Lord Raglan. When the battle of Waterloo 
was over, he (Lord R.) wrote a few lines to his 
newly-married wife to say that they were all safe. 
A few minutes after a stray shot shattered his right 
elbow, so that amputation was necessary. While 
lying confined by his wound, his chief anxiety was 
the fear that this loss might untit him for the con- 
tinuance of his office of Military Secretary to the 
Duke. Among the staff officers at the time was 
Sir Felton Hervey (the first husband of Miss Ca- 
ton of Baltimore, the present Duchess of Leeds). 
He had sustained the loss of his right arm—a cir- 
cumstance which has become almost historical from 
the gallant trait recorded of a French officer at the 
battle of Salamanca, who raised his sword to cut 
him down, but, seeing his unprotected state, grace- 
fully waved it in a military salute and rode on. 
At the first visit the Duke of Wellington paid to 
the wounded man, he told his mother, after leav- 
ing the invalid’s chamber, that he had appointed 
Sir Felton Hervey to be his secretary pro tempore 
—a most ingenious and delicate way of dispelling 
the nervous apprehensions of the sufferer, which 
was fully appreciated by himself and his family. 

His intimate connection with the Duke continued 
to the end of his old commander’s life. 


GrorGe Cotman THe Youncrr.— The an- 
nexed invitation was sent by George Colman to 





William A. Downs, better known at the period as 
| ‘* Fat Major Downs,” of the St. James’s Loyal Vol- 
unteers,a fellow of infinite humor, though profess- 
ing the grare trade of an undertaker: 
| ** Dec. 3, 1809, 
**Borstrrovs Str (In whom all ‘the fleet was 
moored,’ as the poet sings),—What effect had the 
heavy gale of wind upon yon one night this last 
week? I apprehend that it‘eaused a tremendous 
swell, and that you must have run very high. It 
is with painful anxiety that I wait for a detail of 
the damages done to the shippiag which lay at 
anchor in you in such tempestuous weather. 


** Your name brings to mind, dear funereal Downs, 
Both your cottins and one of our maritime towns: 
Renowned undertaker! all mortals must fee! 

That we can't mention Downs without thinking on Deal. 
Derry Downs, Downs, Downs, Derry Downs. 





‘Will you dine with me to-morrow at five, to 
meet the great Liston and his little wife, ete., etc.? 
Send a goose, i.e. (Latiné), an anser. 

“Wa. A. Downs, Esq.” 


Dr. Franxurn ry Pants.—In the early part 
of the American War Franklin went to Paris, in 
hopes of obtaining pecuniary resources from France. 
For some time he was unsuccessful. and being in- 
vited to a large party, a gentleman observed, ‘It 
must be owned, Sir, that America now exhibits to 
us a grand and magnificent spectacle!” ** True,” 
replied the Doctor, dryly, ‘‘ but the spectators do not 





pay!” 
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PRATTLE AND TATTLE. 
TMOOPS. 

[Enter Pater Famintas, muddy and out of breath. ] 

Aunt, ‘* Well, Mr. C . have you thought of 
Harper's Weekly this afternoon ? Give it to me, if 
you please. (Aunt takes out her spe ctacles and un- 
Jolds the journal.) Humph! hoops again, I see! 
More remarks, more inquiries, more ridicule !"’ 

Cornecia, ‘Really, this discussion and sar- 
easm is very foolish. It’s a law of nature that all 
things, great and small, should move in certain 
cycles, more or less known. Hoops have been 
worn centuries ago, they are being worn now, and 
they will, probably, be worn again and again be- 
fore the close of the present social phase in the 
history of human progress. It is about as sensi- 
ble to find fault with this revival as it would be to 
object to the precession of the equinexes.”” 
**Halloa! Cornelia; stop a minute. 
Now go on, if 
Precession of equinoxes! that’s your 
What doves she mean, 








GEORGE, 
You’re getting out of your depth. 
like. 


(/n @ stage whispe r.) 


you 
cue, 
I wonder !” 

Aunt. * Be respectful, George, to your sisters 
before every thing, or you'll never find a good 
wife.” 

ANGELINA, ** Well, I do wish some one would 
tell us, really and truly, the origin of hoops, and 
the very first person who wore them.” 

CorRNELIA (who is historical and accurate, walks 
majestically to the bookcase, and selects some heavy 
volume). ‘*It is well known that Queen Mary 
was the first person who introduced them to gen- 
eral use in England ; but where she got them is the 
question.” 

Aunt. ‘Oh, ves! We all know that they were 
patronized by Elizabeth too, disagreeable woman 
that she was!” 

CoRNELIA (poring over her book). ‘ It seems the 
ladies of the Stuart courts had too much good taste 
to follow such freaks, and instead of her stiff- 
necked-ness, we had the graceful portraits of Van- 
dyke, and the elegance of the Lely beauties, At 
the end of that century they were again brought 
into fashion, I believe by some mistress of Louis 
XIV., and were universally worn until the close of 
that era, and the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion. After fifty years of disuse they are once 
more in vogue, and promise to be as popular as 
ever, 

‘*That’s as much as we can digest at 
If you don’t pull up, we shall for- 


GEORGE, 
present, Corny. 
get it all.” 

Aunt. ‘*But I really don't understand why 
there’s all this outery about hoops in particular, 
when, for the last ten or twelve years, women have 
been extending their skirts to the utmost, by ev- 
ery known and unknown means. The look of the 
thing, if properly managed, is not much worse 
than the heaps of petticoats—a dozen and fourteen 
at a time—that you girls used to load vourselves 
with, I’ve seen you try all sorts of things, one 
after another, and heard all sorts of grumbling 
about the skirts not being starched enough, until 
that poor laundry-maid has been worn out with 
you all. At one time the corded muslin 
thought perfection. ‘Then came the crinoline, in 
all its shades and varieties.” 

ANGELINA. * Yes, Aunt, but crinoline’s no use. 
It’s always getting soiled, and you can't have it 
cleaned, and it soon becomes crushed, and good 
I’ve ruined myself in 


was 


ones cost a great deal. 
buying new crinolines !” 

‘Aunt. ‘Then you were continually sewing 
buckram—stiff buckram—into the hems, and giv- 
ing yourselves all sorts of agonies, to make the dress 
‘set out round the bottom.’ The next thing I see 
is immense coils of stout cord, thick enough for the 
submarine cable, lying about the house in all di- 
rections, What on earth is that for? The girls 
are mad, I think! Oh! that’s for skirts again, is 
it? Well, of course, from thick rope and starched 
muslin, it’s not very far to jump to whalebone and 
a hoop complete. But, dear me! they're rather 
airy at first! Don’t vou remember Mrs. What's- 
her-name, running in to show off hers last year, and 
to give us the benetit of the first time of wearing 
—she full of her hoop, and the hoop not half full of 
her! ‘ow do I look?’ she asked. ‘TI tell you 
the truth, I feel quite undressed! The hoop takes 
your clothes away from you, and all the wind blows 
about vour legs! Iam sure I've taken cold.’ No 
doubt she had, for she has been grunting about the 
rheumatism all the winter.” 

ANGELINA. ‘* Butit’s easy enough, aunt, to pre- 
vent that, by wearing some warm things under the 
hoop, so that they needn't a// be carried to a dis- 
tance by it.”’ 

“Well, my dear, it requires practice and expe- 
rience to avear them, I suppose ; like every thing 
else, it has to be learned, or we shouldn't see the 
sights we have seen owing to the want of proper 
management. 
crowded stage, where, of course, they naturally 
desire to occupy as little room as possible. They 


Look at some ladies entering a 








stumble in, all sail set, and plump down on a space 
not tive inches wide. Of course the skirts and 
flounces fly right and left, and completely bury the 
gentlemen on either side. A hold man will ven- 
ture, perhaps, to put out his hand, very gently 
though, and repel the overwhelming avalanche. 
The lady smooths down her gown. Out it bulges 
at the right, and irritates the gentleman on th it 
side. She gives it a smart slap, and down it goes, 
only to send out the other hemisphere on the left, 
which bursts forth at last in the very centre, may- 
be, of the unsocial circle. All the gentlemen 
watch these proceedings. Some look on philo- 
sophically—the married ones, no doubt ; while the 
bachelors evince a keen and vivid interest, and the 
most polite can not restrain a lurking smile. The 
lady turns black as thunder, and makes an effort 
to look perfectly unconscious, but it never <uc- 
ceeds ; while the others, whose hoops are in order, 
look particularly calm and serene, as if they had 
never in all their lives gone through the same tor 
turing experience, 

“Then, again, you don’t think, many of vou, 
about having your dresses long enough to look 
graceful. Why, Julia had all her summer things, 
last year, made without thinking about her hoop, 
and when she came to try them on, they were four 
or five inches off the ground! What can be more 
ugly and graceless than a woman inside this bar- 
rel-like frame-work, and the skirts ever so far from 
the floor? It is only equaled by the neglect of 
many persons to wear enough over the hoop to con- 
ceal it. See the ladies sailing up Broadway in the 
afternoon against a gentle breeze; one-half of them 
have the skeleton of their toilet clearly detined 
against the silk gown, and looking really frightful! 
Don’t you recollect Mrs, Davies, at her grand so/rve 
last wintgr—the first inanguration of her hoops, I 
suspect it Don't 
came toward us, walking up the whole length of 
the drawing-rooms, and making a current of air 
against herself as she hurricd along ? I shall never 
forget her, all ‘urbanity and turbanity,’ with a 
very light dress, and, I was going to say, nothing 
but the hoop besides; for, as she swept along, v« 

structure; a: } 


Was? vou rememler how she 


could count every bone in hei 
all the while looking the ess« 
gance ! 

‘ But that’s not the worst; see them at al all 
There’s a pretty creature, with the most charmi 
toilet, and face and manners to match, throw- 
ing herself, with nonchalant grace, on an inviling 
lounge after a panting waltz. Well; unfortu- 
nately the hoop is a complete circle, and will nm 
allow one fold of her airy drapery to fall around 
her feet. No; there it stands up, bearing aloft the 
edge of her garments almost on a level with her 
own reclining head!” 

GrorGe, * Yes, it is so; and I can assure vou, 
girls, the display afforded to the beholders opposite 
is interesting beyond description! There’s an- 
other thing. I know exactly the most popular 
style of garter only from passing the high stoops 
at the moment the young ladies happen to be going 
up and down the numerous steps. Some of them 
are very steep indeed, you know !” 

Aunt. “ Hush, George! Be quiet!’ 

GeorGce. “ Do Jet me tell them, it’s right 
they should know. Why, only just this moment, 
as I was coming up the block, I Miss Sim- 
mons—Magpie, I call her—dressed in her black 
gown and white cape. She goes tripping up the 
steps, and then I see the black lining and the white 
skirt, She runs up another step or two, and by 
that time I am just opposite the door and under 
the shelter of the hospitable hoop, which reveals 
to me more black and white, viz., a pair of black 


nce of conscious ¢] 


' 
now. 


met 


stockings and white pantalets! Fine tucks those 

were, and a neat little scalloped herder! I count- 

edthem! No, I needn't be quiet! I only want 
? 


to caution them to have all things in proper or 
for there are no longer any ‘mysteries of the 
let ;? every thing is open to the severest inspec- 
tion! We see at once the full allowance of trim- 
ming, and whether any thing wants mending! 
Now, there’s Mrs. - Well, well; don’t be 
cross. I only wish to tell you to be careful that 
the under-garments do cover vou ; 
per ones are so independent that they are no pro- 
tection at all.” 

ANGELINA (distressed). ‘IT assure you, George, 
that is not always the case. When the hoops are 
made open in front, they can be lapped over. 
They are quite manageable then.” 

Avnxr. ‘Oh, there’s no end to the inventions 
and dodges, I know; look at the gutta percha and 
steel contrivances, and all sorts of things. Steel, 
forsooth! Dressing one’s self in steel, as if some- 
thing extra were necessary to strike sparks from 
the flinty hearts around us. Steel skirts! This 
is indeed the iron age!” 

ANGELINA. ‘‘ But they are very useful; much 
more flexible than whalebone, and don’t break 
away so fast.” 

Avnt. ‘Useful! Yes; like Mrs. Smith’s, that 
she sent in the other morning to he looked at. Fif- 
teen dollars it cost her, and she can't sit down in 
it! Why, if she’s caught in a shower, she is liter- 
ally obliged to walk all the way home; and, good 
Lord! what zs she to do in a thunder-storm, I won- 
der? We shall have to wear lightning-conductors 
next.” 

ANGELINA, ‘But don’t you think there is any 
advantage at all in them, Aunt ?” ; 

Arnt. “Advantage! Well my dear; 
there are reasons, delicate reasons, that make 
many ladies find hoops extremely useful. The 
figures of wives and mothers are not always fit to 
be seen; and, for my part, I must own I am rath- 
er glad to ignore some of the little ‘ interesting 
events’ that are so continually going on around 
one, for I get quite tired of asking every other lady 
of my acquaintance, in a low tone of sympathy, 
‘When do you expect ??. Thanks be to hoops, we 
need know nothing about it until it’s all over! If 
you must wear hoops, pray be particular. George 
has given vou his advice, to wear something un- 
derneath; and I give you mine, to wear plenty of 
skirts above !”” 
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es —a seiaiailiitsiatlen einai to the present day. There may be useful co-operation 
THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY’S DINNER. where im are no written engagements; sok ones 
d WE have the pleasure of engraving this week | inen, where the heart is wanting, there may be written 
the dinner of the Saint George’s Society, which engagements with ut useful co-operation. All that I i 
: was given at Delmonico’s on 25d of April, the wish, gentlemen, is that our respective governments shall ; 
6 ~~ = : 4 mutually make an early and sincere declaration and avow- ‘ 
4 anniversary of England's patron saint. We also | al to each other of their views and intentions with refer- 


give a portrait of his Excellency Lord Napier, 
British Plenipotentiary to Washington, who ac- 
cepted the Society’s invitation to be present at the 
dimner. 

} The Society itself is one which commends itself 
alike te the friendly regard of Englishmen and 
Americans. Framed with the noble design of re- 
lieving the distresses of indigent Englishmen, it 
has the power of doing much good. Many and 
many an Englishman has reason to bless it. It 
dates from a period anterior to the first Congress. 
There was a St. George’s Society, indeed, in New 


the two countries; whereby, gentlemen, they will have 
the benefit of mutual good offices, and of mutual coun- 
sel, and they will be able to avoid those one-sided resolu- 
tions, and those +tartling announcements that are apt to 
disturb the confidence of commerce, and to excite the 
jealousy and sensibilities of two high-spirited nations. 
The only entangling alliance, gentiemen, that I shall 
venture to recommend to your attention, is the eubma- 
rine cable between Liverpool aud New York. j 





ence to all subjects that involve the common interests of ' 


And he disposed of the old fallacy about British 
jealousy in these terms : j 


Gentlemen, since my arrival 1 have sometimes ob- 


York before the Revolution ; but the present body served an impression in the United States that the de 

modestly claims no higher antiquity than an ori- | velopment of this couritry is regarded with jealousy in ' 

gin in the year 1786. In that year a fine, gener- England. This, gentlemen, is an erroneous opinion ‘ 
You will bear me out in affirming that the last vestiges | 


ous Englishman, bearing the fine old English nam« 
of John Wilkes, was stirred to organize some asso- 
ciation for the purpose of relieving the distresses 
of such Englishmen as were thrown on our shores 
in a destitute condition. He was well seconded 
by other generous Englishmen residing here ; and 
in due course a Society was founded to carry out 
the benevolent views of its projector, having for 
emblem the conventional knight spearing the im- 
possible dragon, and for title the name of the ba- 
con-seller of Cappadocia. | 

It throve. At times it has waned, and the an- | 
nual assemblies have seemed thin; but these ob- 

urations have always been temporary, and when 
the skies looked darkest, the Englishmen have 


of former prejudices, caused by the animosities of the 
two unhappy wars, are being very speedily extinguished 
The peaceful and legitimate expansion of the United 
States is a matter of satisfaction and pride to every rea- 
sonable Englishman. That expansion affords the be-t j 
resort and relief to our superabundant population—it 

forms the best market for our increasing industry—it is 

the triumph of our labor and our a'ts, of our language, 

our religion, and our blood. No thoughtful Englishman 

can contemplate this unparalleled spectacle of future 

predominance without emotions of thankfulness and ex- 

} ultation—no th yughtful foreigner can regard it without a ‘ 
sigh, because Providence has not reserved the prospect- 
i 
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ive empire of the world for his own tongue and his own 
race. Gentlemen, these sentiments of sympathy and 
wod-will to which I give a feeble utterance are, believe 





| me, not rare or partial in our country, nor do I derive 






































never failed to rally to the support of their patron |= 
saint. For there is this virtue in Englishmen: | _—— from ober umn quineriy. 5 lane gathered theee 
! sentiments in the benevolent pages of a Carlisle, in the 
; though they do not easily accommodate themselves | wise conclusions of an Aberdeen, and in the eloquent dec- 
tu changes of meridian or of circumstances—though ) | larations of an Elgin. I have heard these sentiments ‘ 
q they have a general idea that the eart h 1s theirs . | declared and enforced from the benches of Government, 
and the greatness thereof, all other nations being and I have heard them echoed back from the benches of 
trespassers enjoying a frolic in impunity, by rea- the opposition. These sentiments have been inculcated 
son of the accidental somnolency of the British in me with sincere and careful emphasis by the Karl of 
i lion—vet they claim our respect by their unswerv- | Clarendon, and by that noble Viscount who is first in the 
in, life-long loyalty to their native land. All the councils and the hearts of the British people. Finally, { 
5 oN . S Se to gentiemen, I have received these sentiments asa fruitful 
other elements of our population lose their disting t- , trust from the hands of my sovereign, and I will not lay 
ive characteristics, and in time coalesce with the " up this protitable talent in a diplomatic napkin. . 
mass around them; the Englishman remains an 
Englishman to the day of his death, and expects ~ 
his American children to sing ‘* Rule Britannia” ORD NAPIER. BRITIS ‘LENIPOTEN ty TO WASIINGTON.—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. — — — — - 
4 from generation to veneration. Let us honor them | en ” — ) MEN AND I HINGS IN I TA LY . . 
for it; such constancy is heroic. man in this country. It is a wonderful speech | and funet United States with whom I have (From our own Correspondent.) 
At the dinner on Thursday there was a larger | for a diplomatist; it seems to leave nothing un- been brow yeninaer A pila Benagncecaecerainag of that FLORENCE Aji il 1, 1867 
assemblage than usual gathered round the hospi- | told. This man tells us all the family secrets poorer 4g ae woe yma gy mm “—. YESTERDAY as the postman brought me a number 
table board. The great attraction was, of course, Does he not see that he is destroying his vocation ? ph ei , vee ti an worthy any degree cae anxiety or appre- of your *‘ Weeklies,’ a lady somewhat remarkable 
the presence of the British Minister, Lord Na- | Poor Crampton, of blessed memory, made his liv- | jensi n per ling between the two countries. Iam som for the Irish quality of her sense, who happened to 
pier. As it was, so to speak, his first public ap- | ing by picking holes in the coats of all the Ameri times disposed to hope that the time may soon come when | be by at the moment I| opened several, said to me, 
pearance on this or any stage, much curiosity was | cans he met, and forwarding a fac-simile of the there will be scarcely any subject of official correspond- | accusing me of being your correspondent, ‘* Do you 
felt about what he might say. His family war- | rents tohisGovernment. Sir Henry Bulwer could | ence atall. If I must not flatter myself with that agree- | sien your letters with your name ?” 
ranted great expectations ; the Napiers have not not resist the bland fascination of a political fib; | mi - Hol om cb oe ial ren uf be must look - ie ** Of course not,”’ I replied. 
only veritied their motto—Saus tache—but have | he thought truth unprofessional. And the others, | kee tase tis ogy senna ernest arsine 5 ‘*How then do you know them again,” she 
furnished more leading minds to England than | the poor gentlemen who were sent here to consol maak the he pre r seer ine that a re will not be | Baively asked; to which I could only respond, * I 
any other family of the present age. Tis serv- them for the failure of their attempts to get into the | 4 question so difficult or £0 cor plicate d that it may not | guessed at them.” 
ices, though not particularly striking, as attaché | customs at home, and the fine gentlemen who cam meet with a prompt, with a peaceful, and with an hon- By-the-way, in mine of December 23, I gave you ‘ 
and secretary to various second and third rate em- | here to air their nobility after a season of dissipa rable solution a brief account of the fortunes of the American me- 
bassies, at Vienna, Constantinople, Naples, Tehe- | tion, and the honest gentlemen who came to In reference to entangling alliances, he said: dium, ‘‘Dan Hume."’ His career is, indeed, a 
ran, and such places, still held out a promise that | whether the bowie-knife was a myth, and the dem- Geutlemen, T am justified in saying that by an easy | Most singular one, and could all the incidents of 
he would acquit himself as a thorough man of | ocrat a fabulous being like Satyrs and Centaurs, | ex¢ of frankues-, of mutual forbearance and indul- | his life be faithfully recorded, it would be a mar- 
the world; while his literary efforts, which have | what did they do for the ‘two countries but set ra . ho question can arise between our countries which vel of autobiography. As I intimated in one of 
classed him among the agreeable rather than the | them by the ears ? will not admit of an easy and equitable settlement. But, my late letters, his medium powers bave been re- 
powerful writers of the day, gave an earnest of a Lord Napier inaugurates a new regime. Hear | & sm — — matierwtss gy Coates I desire co stored, and he has had several séances before the 
: graceful classic postprandial speech. him: rma eh, ad serge Bg Phony Raa —— a Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Eugénie. The 
: Let us hasten to say that Lord Napier justified Gentlemen, I have undertaken my duties at a most | fore thoir averted « yes the phantom of eutangiln alli. former has «come a believer in the spiritual nature 
i all the expectations of his friends, and did more. auspicious period. I can assure y« u that met on ances, Entangling alliances, gentlemen, are a kind of | Of the phenomena, which have been of a character 
His speech is one of the best, considering every the part of the President of the Unite: 1 the | political speetre which seems to have descended, with | to wonderfully impress all present, and on ene oc- 
things, that was ever delivered by a foreign noble- | part of Geueral Cass, aud on the ] fallt'eM i undiminished terrors. from the period of the Revoluti 1 carion in no smiall degree te slirm the Empress 
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by the unfastening of a portion ft 
seen hands, etc. it 
or felt his chair pu em © 
der him several tim Oye oY M, he 
abruptly demand : ig Gene Dy seune ene 
of the circle, ** who presumed to take such a liber- 
ty with him.” 

” Te his astonishment the reply was by the phe- 
nomena, that “‘ it was the spirit of Louis Philippe.” 
Marv other thiags occurred which it is not consid- 
ered discreet to mention outside of the walls of the 
Tuileries. The upshot of the whole is, and what I 
relate I get from the dest authorities, that the Em- 
peror permits Hume to arrange his aewces so as to 
form the most harmonious circles possible, and has 
provided for him and taken him into high favor 
and confidence. How Louis Napoleon can keep on 
terms with the Church when this gets wind is more 
than the outsiders can tell; but perhaps he feels 
himself sufficiently strong to indulge in forbidden 
fruit despite the anathemas of the clergy. 

Before leaving Rome the last time, I made sev- 
eral more visits to the studio of eur gifted sculptor, 
Paul Akers, and was more than ever impressed by 
his genius. His busts comprise the highest possi- 
bilities of his sitters. To some they may seem be- 
yond the actual in intellectual and moral expres- 
sion; and so indeed they are, beyond the common 
actual, but not beyond what every man or woman 
has the soul-power to become, and which at inter- 
vals displays itself in those happy illuminations of 
countenance which we call our best moments. His 
bust of Gerrit Smith is truly wonderful. So pure 
is the marble itself, and so exquisitely wrought, so 
broad and elevated in its treatment, and vet so true 
to physical outline, that while the likeness is per- 
fect, one seems to see before him not opaque mat- 
ter, but the spirit form itself. It suggests the soul 
of the man in its purified ethereal shape. 

The amateur public appreciate Akers as no 
young American artist has ever. been before in so 
short a time. This is only his second winter at 
Rome, and already he has had commissions for 
nineteen busts; three of these are orders from Paris, 
Copenhagen, and Naples—so that it is no partiality 
of our countrymen merely that gives him this sac- 
cess. Of these nineteen busts, somewhat singular- 
ly, thirteen are of women and twoof children. The 
desire of marble immortality is contagious in the 
sex, and of late oil portraits are neglected for the 
sculptor’s chisel, It is rare, however, to find a fe- 
male head that can stand with advantage so great a 
trial as to be moulded in clay. We expect in the 
sex, when put into marble, a certain degree of ab- 
stract beauty of form and expression that too few 
possess. In painting, color and its accessories rec- 
oncile the artistic eye to much that can not be con- 
cealed in the simple treatment of the chisel. Be 
that as it may, if women will have their busts tak- 
en, Akers is the artist te express in marble their ut- 
most nobility of soul, and yet insure a striking like- 
ness. He is remarkably successful with children. 

Besides these busts, there have been ordered two 
heads in medallion (likewise female), and one por- 
trait, full length, of a young child holding a bird 
in her bosom ; five copies of antique busts; copies 
of the beautiful statues of Ceres and Diana reduced 
to parlor size, and a copy, of the size of the original, 
of the celebrated Sophocles of the Lateran Museum, 
and another of the Dying Gladiator. Both of these 
are for America, and the block of marble for the 
latter, which is apparently without a blemish, cost 
six hundred dollars. But all thia success is not 
without its drawback ; for it appears to me to give 
the artist too much to do, not physically but in in- 
tellectual tension, so that he shows too palpably 
the effect of overwork. With one who promises 
so much for American art, it is excusable if our 
public should feel anxious to sustain his health for 
his country’s good ; therefore, I implore him and 
all others to whom the counsel will apply, to keep 
in mind Bacon’s advice, ** Let us delay a little that 
we may come to a conclusion sooner.”’ 

Upon a matured examination of the old Roman 
type of head as displayed in the numerous busts of 
the Capitol and elsewhere, I could not help remark- 
ing to my companion that it was well for the world 
the race had disappeared. It is a brutal, head- 
strong intellect, but no moral development; the 
modern ruling head is far superior; and yet, two 
thousand years hence, some Australian, in visiting 
the ruins of New York or London, may, in compar- 
ing our form of crania with the standard of his day, 
apply the same remark to our generation. I de- 
voutly hope, for the progress of humanity, that he 
may. 

The preparations at Rome for the household of 
the Empress of Russia, are ona truly imperial scale. 

ler datly expenses are put down at $8000, and the 

European artistic world is in a ferment under the 
excitement of anticipated royal patronage. Queen 
Christina has taken up her residence at Rome, and 
also the King of Bavaria. But the traveling Amer- 
icans are the people above all others upon whom 
the Italians count for spending money, and with 
reason ; for between those who spend with knowl- 
edge, and those who spend with foolishness, the 
amount of American incomes left in Italy, each 
year, would figure up a sum that would startle our 
stay-at-home economists. Americans, too, now go 
every where. I have just met a friend and his wife 
who, not content with going to Moscow to see the 
coronation, went up to the North Cape and took a 
trip among the Laplanders, then passed into Fin- 
land and all sorts of novel places where the smile 
of an American lady had never before been seen. 
Fortunately she is very pretty, and thus our fair 
countrywomen did not. suffer in the estimation of 
the Scandinavians. CICERONE. 




















SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE LAMB THAT WAS DUMB. 
~ Dr. Hacker, traveling in Palestine, says: ‘‘ As 
I was passing near Gethsemane one day, I saw, at 
a little distance, a shepherd engaged in shearing 
one of his flock. The animal lay stretched before 
him on the ground ; submitting, without resistance 
or complaint, to the operation which he was per- 








It seemed as if every movement of 
Mi lacerate the fiesh; the feet 

: the man’s knees were pressed rudely 
ides of the helpless captive. This 










£ irksome, had to be endured fer a con- 
sidera e before the ample fleece was removed. 
Yer, a t all, it was wonderful to observe how 


patient reature remained ; it struggled not, it 
opened not its mouth. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the inckient might not have attracted my 
attention ; but, being seen in such a place, it spoke 
to my heart with touching power. How could I 
forget the prophet’s use of that emblem, in describ- 
ing the spirit of unshrinking submission to ap- 
pointed suffering, which was to distinguish the 
Saviour of men, and of which he gave such match- 
less proof in the agony of the garden! Isaiah 
(liii. 7) said, with reference to that trait of his 
character, * He is brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
he opened not his mouth.’”’ 
GOING TWO MILES FOR ONE. 

In the sermon on the Mount, says the Eclectic 
Review, our Lord says: ** Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him twain.” We can 
all of us easily understand the other part of this 
command, and when struck on one cheek, we 
should in humility offer the other; because, un- 
fortunately, we know what striking is. But many 
must have wondered what can have given rise to 
the command of going a second mile with the vio- 
lent man who has already compelled you to go 
one mile. Nobody now, in this country, is ever 
injured by such treatment. But we learn from 
coins and inscriptions, that the couriers in the 
service of the Roman government had the privilege 
of traveling through the provinces free of expense, 
and of calling on the villagers to forward their 
carriages and baggage to the next town. 
a despotic government, this became a cruel griev- 
ance. Every Roman of high rank claimed the same 
privilege ; the horses were unyoked from the plow 
to be harnessed to the rich man’s carriage. It was 
the most galling injustice which the provinces suf- 
fered. Wehave an inscription on the frontier town 
of Egypt and Nubia, mentioning its petition for a 
redress of this grievance; and a coin of Nerva’s 
reign records its abolition in Italy. Our Lord 
could give no stronger exhortation to patient hu- 
mility than by advising his Syrian hearers, instead 
of resenting the demand for one stage’s “ vehicula- 
tion,” to go willingly a second time. 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Drypen said it is a good thing to laugh, at any rate; 
and if a straw can tickle a man, it is an instrument of 
happiness. Beasts can weep when they suffer, but they 
can not laugh. 


“T'll take two children, if I can have ‘em cheap," said 
a tall Yankee, on entering an oyster cellar in New York, 
the other day. 

“Two children! What two children?" 

“ Why, I ain't got any myself, and your sign reads, 
Families supplied, don't it? I want you to supply me." 








“IT suppose," said a quack, while feeling the pulse of 
a patient, ‘that you think mea humbug." ‘“ Sir,"’ re- 
plied the sick man, “I perceive you can discover a man's 
thoughts by his pulse.” 





** Well, my lad, where are you traveling this stormy 
weather, alone’ asked an inquisitive landlord in the 
north of Vermont, during the last war, of a boy whose 
father was engaged in smuggling, and had sent him, 
young as he was, with an important message, in advance 
of the party. ‘* Going to draw my pension,"’ was the re- 
ply. * Pension!" echoed the astonished landlord, ** what 
does s0 small a boy as you draw a pension for?* ‘“ Mind- 
ing my own business and letting that of others alone.” 





When old Zechariah Fox, the great merchant of Liver- 
pool, was once asked by what means he had contrived to 
realize so large a fortune, his reply was, ‘* Friend, by one 
article alone, in which thou may'st deal teo, if thou pleas- 
est—clrvILity.” 


Abernethy was sent for by an inn-keeper who had a 
quarrel with his wife who had scored his face with her 
nails so that the poor man was bleeding and much disfig- 
ured. Dr, Abernethy, admonishing the offender, said: 

**Madam, are you not ashamed of yourself to treat 
your husband thus—the husband, who is the head of all 
—your head, Madam, in fact!" 

“ Well, doctor,” fiercely returned the virago, “and may 
I not seratch my own head ¥" 








IGNORAMUS, 
Whether first the egg or the hen? 
Tell me, I pray you, ye learned men. 
FIRST SCRIBE, 
The hen was first, or whence the egg? 
Give us no more your doubts, I beg. 
SECOND SCRIBE, 
The egg was first, or whence the hen? 
Tell me how it could come, and when. 





‘Pray, Mr. Hume," said Lady Wallace to the philos- 
opher, ** when I am asked what is my age, what answer 
shall I give?’ ‘Say, madam," replied he, “ what I be- 
lieve will be the truth, tha®you have not yet come to the 
years of discretion.” 





Francis the First, a master in war and gallantry, says: 

‘A court without women is a year without spring—a 
spring without roses." 

That is poetry in prose. After the king a 

“There are but two beautiful things in this world,’ 
says Malherbe, ‘* women and roses.” 

**Woman is the chef-d'auvre of the universe,” writes 
Lessing, in a lyric outburst. 

And Otway says: 

“'To represent the beauty of angels they are painted 
as women." 

Moratin, the Spaniard, in a language which yet feels 
the Moorish influence, has written: 

‘The eyes of a weeping woman sow pearls.” 








peaaeiiciian a 

The best bank ever yet known is a bank of earth; it 
never refuses to discount to honest labor. And the best 
share is the plowshare, on which dividends are always 
liberal. 





Barham used to say of Maginn that a friend dining 
with him one day was so much pleased with the quality 
of his wine that he asked where he got it. ‘Oh! at the 
tavern over the way,” replied Maginn. ‘*Egad,” said the 
other, “you must pay a swinging price for it! May I ask 
how much?" “I don't know," returned the gay scholar; 
* they put down something in a book, 1 believe, but I never 
had the curiosity to ask what it was !" 


Cowles, in his excellent history of plants, notices the 
virtue of hemp thus Jaconically: ‘‘ By this cordage ships 
are guided, bells are rung, and rogues are kept in awe,” 


A Wiltshire dame, the mother of a large family, was 
one day asked the number of her children. ‘‘ La, me!" 
she replied, rocking herself to and fro, “I've got fourteen 
—mostly boys and girls." 
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WEEKLY. 


A kind-hearted editor out West says: “If we have of- 
fended any man in the short but brilliant course of our 


| career, let him send us a new hat and say nothing about 





it.” The foregoing shows the possession of a disposition 
not only forgiving but forgetiing. 


_ i in" “Rn 
The Rev. Mr. E——, who lives near Portland, was pre- 

aring his diseourse for the next Sabbath, stopping oc- 
asionally to review what he had written and to erase 
that whieh he was disposed to improve, when he was ac- 
costed by his little son, who had numbered but three sum- 
mers: 

“* Father, does God tell you what to preach }”" 

“ Certainly, my child.” 

“Then what makes you scratch it out?" 


‘Capital punishment,’ as the boy said when the 
school-mistress seated him with the girls. 











A dull, but would-be classical scholar, says if a man had 
as many livesas a cat, nay, as many as Plutarch, he could 
not become great without labor! 


The subjoined verse, from one of Halleck's poems, isa 
most ingenious piece of rhyming. Beat it who can. 
“The good the Rhine-song does to German hearts, 

Or thine, Marseilles! to France's fiery blood ; 

The good thy anthemed harmony imparts, 

*God save the Queen!" to England's field and flood, 

A home-born blessing, Nature's boon, not Art's; 

The same heart-cheering, spirit-warming good, 

To us and ours, where'er we war or woo, 

Thy words and music, YankeE-Doop.e!—do. 


She who makes home so pure and peaceful and holy a 
place that the companion of her life is fain to acknow}l- 
edge that within its charmed atmosphere his manhood 








grows stronger and purer, and more elevated—that he | 


goes out from it as from a stronghold of virtue, with a 
truer reverence for a true woman, and a deeper detesta- 
tion of vice—with a kindlier heart and readier hand foi 
the weak and sorrowing—with a more rational ambition 
and moderated desires for the grosser things of life and 
the world, is in her highest, noblest, most legitimate 
sphere. Such a woman wields an influence, which would 
never be augmented by added political rights, or by offli- 
cial trust and power. 





My mother tells me, 
‘* Nature has given thee 
Lips to speak with, my daughter, my own ; 
And so thou must use them for speaking alone.” 
But why are they red then? 
White lips would have answered for speaking as well, 
And why has she said, then, 
** Only for speaking?" Oh! who can tell 
A poor innocent girl like me, 
For what but to speak with can my mouth be?" 





Mrs. Brown says her husband is such a blunderer that 
he can't even try on a new boot without putting his foot 
in it. 


Who was the first nobleman mentioned by his title in 
the Bible? 
The Baron (barren) Fig-tree. 








The following Jllustrated Epitaph has been sent to the 
Knickerbocker by an old and cordial friend. It was 
copied, he states, from a tombst near Willi port, 
Pennsylvania. We have not the slightest doubt of it. 
No one can look upon that picture without being con- 
vinced that such a kick from such an animal must have 
proved fatal. There is some tautology in the epitaph, 
but the facts are interesting; for example, the cireum- 
stance of the deceased boy's being ‘‘ friendly to his fa- 
ther and his mother.” The expression is strong, cer- 
tainly; but tombstones justify a little extravagance of 
language: 
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SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
HENRY HARRIS, 
BORN JUNE 27TH, 1821, OF HENRY HARRIS 
AND JANE HIS WIFE. 
DIED ON THE 4TH OF MAY, 1837, BY THE KICK OF A COLT 
IN HIS BOWELS. 
PEACEABLE AND QUIET, A FRIEND TO 
HIS FATHER AND MOTHER, AND RESPECTED 
BY ALL WHO KNEW HIM, AND WENT 
TO THE WORLD WHERE HORSES 
DON'T KICK, WHERE SORROWS AND WEEPING 
18 NO MORE. 
TAYLOR AND Suvck. 





The following good one is from the Toledo Blade: It 
is said that Tom Corwin, as he is familiarly called, was 
once trying a case in which he was opposed by the late 
Mr. Wirt, when the latter tried a most novel mode of 
discrediting the evidence of Mr. Corwin's chief witness, 
on whose accuracy and discrimination every thing turn- 
ed, by showing that he was a person of astonishing cre- 
dulity. 

Wirt. “ Have you read Robinson Crusoe?" 

Wirness. ‘‘ Yes.” . 

Wirt. ** Do you believe it all?" 

; a “Well, yes, Squire, I don't know but what 
do."* 

The same answer was returned as to Gulliver's Trav- 
els and several other works of fiction, Corwin all the while 
fidgeting and getting hot. Presently Mr. Wirt, consid- 
ering the man entirely flattened out, resigned him with 
a bland smile. 

Mr. Corwin said he had only one question, and put it. 

Corwin. ‘* Have you read Wirt's Life of Patrick Hen- 

pa 


Wirwess. “ Yes." 
Corwin. ‘‘ Do you believe it all?’ 
Witness. ** Why, no, Squire. I can't quite go that.” 





The king of Persia once set up 

His costliest ring upon a cup, 

And unto all his archers cries, 

‘* Who hits that ring, it is his prize.” 
In vain the most expert of all 

Essay to shoot it off the ball. 

An inexperienced stripling tries: 

His chance-sped arrow strikes the prize! 
Before he never had bent bow, 

He wisely said, “*Twas luck, I know; 
And, that my fame may still remain, 
I never will bend bow again." 





The following is, perhaps, the meanest thing ever writ- 
ten: 


Why was St. Paul like a horse? Because he loved 
Timothy. 


Why wouldn't you sell any thing to a man in bed? 
Because a cash business is best, and it is evident that 
he would be buying on tick. 


** Won't you take half of this poor apple?" said a pret- 
ty damsel to a witty swain. ‘‘ No, I thank you; I would 
prefer a better half." Eliza blushed, and referred him to 
her papa. 


At a Sunday-school examination the teacher asked a 
boy whether, after he had been standing and repeating, 
he could forgive those who had wronged him? 

“ Could you,” said the teacher, “ forgive a boy, for ex- 
ample, who bas insulted or struck you *" 

* Y-e-s, Sir,” replied the lad, very slowly, ‘‘ I—think 
—I—could, if he was bigger than I am.” 

















The following bill was actually presented, at a hotel, 
to a gentleman traveling in the north of England: 
Anos for ada....... +--+ 1 Ts. 6d. 
A ° 





we interpret it: 


An ‘oss for a day........ £1 7s. 6d. 
i ccacctsssbedesscess 0 1s. 6d. 
fetchin’ on him 'ome..... 0 1s, Od. 





‘** What pity ‘tis,” said John, the sage, 
‘That women should, for hire, 
Expose themselves upon the stage, 
By wearing men's attire." 


** Expose [ cries Ned, who loves a jeer, 
** In sense you surely fail; 
What do the darlings have to fear 
When clad in coat-of-male ?" 





Dow, Jr., in allusion to the exclusion of many would- 
be church-goers from the sanctuary, by reason of high 
pew-rents in our fashionable churches, remarks: 

‘The reason why a majority of you go to Beelzebub, 
is because you can't afford to go to heaven at the present 
exorbitant prices!" 


ee 
There is beauty in the forest 

Where the trees are green and fair, 
There is beauty in the meadow 

Where wild flowers scent the air; 
There is beauty in the sunlight, 

And the soft, blue beams above: 
Oh, the world is full of beauty 

When the heart is full of love! 





We once knew an old German Professor who had col- 
lected a valuable cabinet of curiosities, which he highly 
prized. One morning a friend came to tell him of a very 
unpleasant circumstance—that he had seen a man get up 
a ladder into a window of the Professor’s house. ‘Into 
which window ?" cried the philosopher, ‘I am very sor- 
ry to say,” replied his friend, ‘‘it was your daughter's.” 
“Oh, man !" said the other, ** you almost frightened me ; 
I thought he had been into the cabinet!" ~ 





Here lies John Dove, who varied his life, 
As a beater of gold, by beating his wife. 





** Doctor Pills in 7" 

“Don't live here,” says Brown, who was in full eerib- 
ble, without looking up. 

“Oh, I thought this was his office." 

“* Next door.” 

“ Pray, Sir, can you tell me, has the Doctor many pa- 
tients 7" 

** Not living.” 

Doctor Pills heard of the remark, and threatened to sue 
Brown for libel. 


A certain poet published lately a volume of verses. 
One morning he called, book in hand, upon a critic noted 
for his caustic vein. 

“T have brought you my poem," said he, ‘eight thou- 
sand verses."* 

“Oh! very well,” replied the critic, ‘‘we shall want 
four thousand men to read them." 








‘* Please your lordship's honor and glory," replied Tim, 
**T shot the hare by accident." 

“By accident ”" remarked Captain O'Ilalloran. 

“I was firing at a bush, and the beast ran across my 
aim, all of his own accord.” 7 

** The game-keeper tells a different story,” replied his 
lordship. 

“Och! don't put faith in what that man says,” said 
Tim Ryan, ‘when he never cares about speaking the 
truth any how. He tould me t'other day yer lordship 
was not so fit to fill the chair of justice as a jackass!" 

“*Ay, ay!" exclaimed Viscount Kilskiddery, ** indeed, 
and what did you say?" 

“Plaise your lordship, I said your lerdship was.” 





When is a dog bankrupt? 
When he is worth only four shillings in the pound. 


A “Green Mountain Boy" (so called because the mount- 
ains, and not the boys, are green) tells the Boston Post 
the following anecdote, which we do not remember to 
have seen. Roswell F——, a Vermont lawyer of distin- 
guished ability, now residing at St. Louis, and in the 
first rank of the bar of Missouri, had brought a suit in 
court which was really so plain a case for the plaintiff 
that, having submitted the papers and other proofs to the 
court, he felt that his client's interests required no more, 
and he accordingly sat down without making the cus- 
tomary address to the jury. But the defendant's coun- 
sel, more ambitious of rhetorical display, and probably 
conscious that the defense required the best abilities, 
rose and made a long harangue, characterized by an im- 
mense flood of pompous words (as was his custom), but 
destitute of even an attempt at logic or reasoning of any 
kind. When he had done, the plaintiffs counsel, who 
was expected to make an elaborate speech in reply, rose 
and merely said, ‘‘ May it please the court and gentle- 
men of the jury, in this case I shall follow the example 
ef the counsel for defense, and submit the case without 
argument !" 








FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


FRANKLIN Square, Monday Evening, April 27, 1857. 
Tue Foreign Trade at this port begins again to be 
large, as the following comparison shows: 


Imports. Exports. 

Week ending Apr. 25, 1857 $4,838,784. . ..$1, 249,688 

Corresponding week, 1856 3,121,211.... 1,052,959 

Increase this year $1,717,573 .....$196,729 

Specie was not so largely exported as was expected, the 
direct export from this port being trifling, and shippers 
deeming $600,000 a sufficiently large sum to send by way 
of Boston. A million a week is the figure at which the 
most experienced Financiers’expect to see our Specie Ex- 
port for the next month or two. Exchange is quite firm 
at 109 @ 1093. Money continues to be very easy, the 
supply fully equal to the demand, and the rates low. 
The news from Europe, implying continued stringency 
in the Market there, operates as a check upon our finan- 
cial world. 

Cotton is pretty steady without change; the inquiry 
for Flour is more active, and, in some qualities, an im- 
provement of 10 @ 20 c. per barrel must be noted, with 
pretty general demand. 

In Stocks, we have to note a decline, and on Saturday 
afternoon and to-day, a partial rally. Under the press- 
ure of a large floating debt, Michigan Central fell to 60, 
and Erie to 41, the other speculative stocks sympathising. 
To-day these are somewhat better, and somewhat more 
confidence exists. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday Evening, April 27, 1857. 

Tne stormy weather has seriously obstructed business 
operations, and the Wholesale Produce Markets have 
been comparatively quiet during the past week. Bread- 
stuffs were less freely offered, while they attracted a lit- 
tle more attention, and increased considerably in value. 
Western Canal brands close at $5 70 @ $6 35 for ordi- 
nary to fancy, and $6 00 @ $8 75 for low to choice extra, 
per barrel. Superfine to extra Canadian, $6 10 @ $7 75; 
and low mixed to very choice extra Southern, $6 50 @ 
$8 75, per barrel. Rye Flour, $3 60 @ $4 70 for fine to 
superfine; Corn Meal, $3 25 @ $3 30 for Jersey, and 
$3 70 @ $3 75 for Brandywine, per barrel. The leading 
kinds of grain were less abundant and much wanted, at 
improved prices, We quote White Wheat at $1 52} @ 
$1 70; Red Wheat at $1 53 @ $1 524; Mixed Corn at 76 
@ 78 c.; Yellow Corn at 76 @ 78 c.; White Corn at TT 
(@ 82 c.; Western Oats at 58 @ 60 c.; State do. at 57 @ 
59 ¢.; Jersey do. at 55 @ 57 c.; Southern do. at 524 @ 
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55c.; and Rye at 87 @ 8%c., per bushel. With in- 
creased supplies and a diminished inquiry, Barley fell to 
$1 25 @ $1 55; and Barley Malt to $1 70 @ $1 15, per 
bushel. Cotton was heavy and languid. Middling Up- 
lands, 15} c. ; do. Gulfs, 144 @ 14¢ c.; and other grades, 
proportionate rates, per pound, Provisions were rather 
tame. Hog Products tended downward; other articles 
were stiffly held. We quote: Mess Pork, $22 00; Prime 
do., $18 75 @ $19 00; Country Mess Beef, $13 00 @ 
$14 00; and Prime do., $10 75 @ $11 590, per barrel. 
Prime Mess Beef, $25 00 @ $30 00 per tierce. Beef 
Hams, $23 00 @ 24 00 per barrel. Prime Lard, in bar- 
rels, 14 c. per pound. State Butter, 18 @ 30 c., and 
Cheese, 12 @ 134 ¢., per pound. Groceries were pretty 
freely dealt in at very full prices. Hay, Hemp, Hops, 
and Grass Seeds were in somewhat restricted demand, 
at about previous figures. Tobacco was brisk, firm, and 
buoyant, with much-reduced supplies available. Domes- 
tic Whisky was salable and steady, closing at 28 @ 
28} c. per gallon. Naval Stores were in good request, 
and were held at slightly advanced prices. Wool was 
dull, and somewhat nominal. Other commodities ruied 
about the same. 

The Canal Commissioners met at Albany on Monday, 
and determined to have the Canals of this State open and 
ready for navigation on Wednesday, the 6th of May. 

The Live Stock Market was poorly supplied with Beeves, 
which were in fair demand at rather better prices. The 
week's receipts, according to returns from the principal 
markets, were confined to 2605 Beeves, 527 Milch Cows, 
1118 Veal Calves, 8585 Sheep and Lambs, and 1725 
Swine, against 3326 Beeves, 363 Milch Cows, 965 Veal 
Calves, 3288 Sheep and Lambs, and 350 Swine the pre- 
ceding week. New York, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana 
furnished the bulk of the stock offered the last market 
day. The range of prices of Beeves at the Forty-fourth 
Street Market on Wednesday last was from 10} c. for the 
poorest, to 14. for premium cattle, the general average 
having been 12 ¢, per pound, or + c. per pound over the 
previous week's currency. Milch Cows, with their Calves 
at their sides, appeared in less request, at however, uni- 
form rates, viz.: $25 00 for very common, to $75 00 for 
extra, each. Veal Calves were in better supply and de- 
mand at 5 @ 7} c. per pound, live weight. Sheep and 
Lambs were rather scarce and quiet, yet stiffly held, 
mainly at from $5 00 @ $8 00 per head. Swine were pien- 
ty, heavy, and drooping. ‘e quote, Live, 64 @ Tic. ; 
and dressed, at 8§ @ 9} c. per pound. ‘ 

The Country Produce Market exhibits but little anima- 
tion. Many articles, hitherto embraced in our Summary, 
have either wholly or partially disappeared. The sup- 
plies of fruit and vegetables are meagre. Apples and 
Potatoes, of good quality, are becoming quite scarce. 
Some early vegetables are now arriving, and find a mar- 
ket, equal to the ability of producers to furnish them, at 
high yet irregular prices. Barn-yard and dairy produce 
is offered very moderately, while being in fair request. 
Prices are generally buoyant. We can notice no other 
really new features. 


WHOLESALE Prices OBTAINED BY Propucers aT WasH- 
INGTON MARKET. 


Apples, common to good, per barrel. . 3 = @ $450 








‘+ good to extra, per barrel .... @ $600 

= Dried, State, per pound..... ll @ 

» ** — Southern, per pound . 9 @ 
Cranberries, per barrel ........-...+ 100 @ $1500 
Dried Peaches (peeled), per pound... @ 

“ “ (unpeeled), per pound, 9@ 11 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel ........... $150 @ _ 
Potatoes, per barrel,......+....+++++ $200 @ $500 

s Sweet, per barrel.......... $550 @ $650 
Onions, Red, per barrel...........++ $359 @ $375 
* Yellow, per barrel.......... $400 @ $425 
White, per barrel .......... $475 @ $550 
sis per 100 strings ..........++. $450 @ —_ 
Washed Carrots, per barrel......... $125 @ $150 
Beets, per barrel .....-..cccccceceee $225 @ $250 
Parsnips, per barrel ...........-000+ $125 @ $l 62} 
Turnips, per barrel..........eeeeee 625 @ $150 
Cabbages, per 100 ........0e-eeeeees $600 @ $1000 
Garlic, per 100 bunches. ...........- $650 @ — 
Maple Sugar, per pound ............ 133 @ 15 
Spinach, per barrel..........-+.+4+ $200 @ $250 
Lettuce, per dozen .........+.++e00. $125 @ $1 50 
Sprouts, per barrel .........+.+ee+ $175 @ $200 
Khubarb, per dozen. ..........+..+++ $225@ $250 
White Beans, per bushel............ $1 50@ $175 
Butter, Western, per pound .. vos 1 @ 21 

‘* ‘State, per pound ...... brie is @ 30 
Cheese, State, per pound............ 12 @ 134 
LAOk, BOF POURE 60 cscccccccsecs esse 131 @ 14 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen ...........-+ 15 @ 16} 
ee nee 16 @ 20 
Ducks, Domestic, per pound........ 18 @ 2 
Turkeys, per pound ................ 15 @ 20 
Geese, per pound ............ss0008 10 @ 16 
Pigeons, per dozen ..............-+6 $175 @ $225 
English Snipe, per dozen........... $300 @ $550 
Prairie Hens, per pair.............+ 50 @ 60 
Beef, per pound ... .cccccocccccccce ° 9 @ 124 
Mutton, per pound .............00+ v0 @ 13 
Lamb, per pound ......... icamaenen ll @ 15 
eT rr n@ 10 
Date, BOP RONDE. cis nscncecesvadevis 8 @ 10 
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EACH NOVEL COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


The Illustrated Fireside Edition of 
HE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Two Vo.umes in On ror On DOLLAR. 

We are now issuing this beautiful Edition of the 
Waverley Novels, to be completed in twenty-seven 12mo 
volumes, in an elegant style, making it both the Best 
and Cheapest in the market. 

Two NOvVELs EVERY Monta. 
WAVERLEY AND GUY MANNERING, 
Ready Wednesday, May 6th. 

This edition is superior and preferable for its convenient 
size, clearness and boldness of type, its uniformity with 
ali the standard issues of the best American and English 
authors, and completeness of each Novel in one volume by 
itself, studiously avoiding the disagreeable continuation 
of a Tale from book to book. All the volumes are light, 
handsome, pleasant, and convenient to hold for perusal. 

The FIRESIDE EDITION has, besides a Glossary 
and Tales of a Grandfather that are found in no other 
edition, the Author's final corrections, and curious notes 
and addittons selected and prepared exclusively for it. 

It is the fullest and best arranged edition before the 
public. Two fine Illustrations accompany each volume. 

They are printed on superfine calendered paper, and 
elegantly bound in Muslin and Half Calf. The type is 
large and easy to the eye. 


PEOPLE'S LIBRARY EDITION OF WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. 
Now Comp.ere AND READY IN TWENTY-SEVEN VOLUMES. 
Price $15 00 per Set, or 62} cents per Volume. 





COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
THE WAVERLEY ANECDOTES. 
WITH MANY FINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price $1 00. Ready May Ist. 

This is a book of rare interest, abounding in beautiful 
descriptions, and exciting and pleasing incidents; and 
to those who would fully enjoy and appreciate the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, it will be found an indispensa- 
ble companion, ; 

Copies of any of above sent by Mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. For Sale by Booksellers every where. 

*,” Agents wanted in every town in the United States 
and Canada. 

SANBORN, CARTER, BAZIN & CO., 25 and 29 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 


N@t Fix G TO WEAR. 
Number Six of ‘Harper's Weekly,” containing 
this BEAUTIFUL POEM, 
has been reprinted, and can be had by applying to 
Harpes & Brotuers, Franklin Square, 








THE KING OF THE WINDS. 





BY EUGENE SUE. 
CHAPTER IL 
THE QUAKER AND THE HORSE. 

Tux winter of 1732 was excessively cold, and the frost 
was hard and early. About the latter end of January, 
in that year, a tolerable large crowd was assembled at 
the corner of the Pont Neuf, at the angle of the Rue Dau- 
phin and the Quai des Augustins, at Paris. 

Nothing was then, or is now, unfortunately, more com- 
mon than the painful spectacle which had assembled 
these lookers-on. The pavement, made slippery by the 
rime and hoar frost, did not present any holding for the 
horses’ feet; and one of these poor animals, harnessed to 
a large cart laden with wood, was utterly unable to ad- 
vance a step with his heavy load; while the carter, a 
tall, powerful fellow, with a coarse and brutal look, and 
dressed in a blue smock-frock, was belaboring the poor 
brute with his whip, striking him sometimes over the 
head, and sometimes over the body, with a persevering 
and relentless ferocity. 

Breathless, and struggling violently, the poor horse 
was so exhausted by his continued and severe efforts 
that, in spite of the cold, he was covered with sweat and 
white foam. Now, throwing himself into his collar with 
desperate exertion, he tugged so vehemently that the 
stones beneath his feet threw out streams of sparks; now, 
far from being discouraged by his energetic but vain at- 
tempts, he backed a few paces in order to take breath, 
and then, once more exerting all his strength, he again 
essayed, but still in vain, to advance with his tremen- 
dous load, Twice did he nearly fall—twice did his knees 
touch the frozen pavement—and twice did the ruffian 
carter, redoubling his blows and his curses, raise him by 
a savage tug at the bit, which left the mouth of the poor 
animal all raw and bleeding. 

A third time, after a last violent and desperate effort, 
the horse fell on his knees, and one of his legs becoming 
entangled underneath him, he could not recover himself, 
but fell on his side, where he lay trembling, bathed in 
sweat, and with his eyes fixed on his savage owner. 

The rage of the carter then knew no baunds, and, after 
having broken his whip to pieces over the head of the 
unhappy animal—who, kept down by the shafts, could 
not move a limb, but lay groaning on the stones—he, by 
an odious excess of cruelty, began to kick the poor creat- 
ure violently on the nostrils. 

The spectators of this barbarous sight looked on with 
disgusting curiosity or stupid apathy. ‘The more hu- 
mane, suggested, however, that the animal should be un- 
harnessed, while the rest kept silent, awed, as it seemed 
by the ferocity of the devil of the scene. 

The fellow then resorted to another refinement of cru- 
elty; for, seeing that, notwithstanding the brutal kicks 
he gave, his horse could not extricate himself from the 
heavy burden which bore him down, he took a bundle of 
straw, which was tied behind the cart, and, twisting it in 
the form of a torch, took from his pocket a match, and 
went to work, in the most savage manner, to subject the 
prostrate brute to another species of torture; saying, as 
he did so, to the spectators, who were too cowardly to 
interfere: “I'll try a little fire on the accursed brute, 
and see if that won't make him get up.” 

At this moment an individual passed by, who, seeing 
the crowd, stopped. He was a man of ordinary stature, 
middle-aged, and rather stout, wearing a long, old great 
coat, made of gray cloth, with buttons of the same color; 
a ftiat-brimmed hat hardly covered the top of his head, 
which was thickly grown with gray and unpowdered 
locks; his features were smiling, bland, and kind; and 
round his neck he wore a thick cambric cravat, the long 
ends of which fell down upon his waistcoat, like the 
bands of a priest. When this person saw the carter go 
toward the fallen horse, with the evident intention of 
applying the blazing straw to his hide, a shudder ran 
through his frame, and his countenance expressed the 
most painful degree of compassion. 

Unable for a moment to endure this cruel and revolt- 
ing scene, the Quaker—for the man in the gray coat be- 
longed to that religious sect which profess, as we know, 
the most generous feelings, and the utmost sympathy for 
animals—approached the carter, and took him firmly by 
the arm. 

The other lookers-on experienced a sensation of inter- 
est and affright when they witnessed the stranger's te- 
merity, for his age and peaceable exterior afforded a sin- 
gular contrast to the athletic frame and devil-may-care 
iook of the owner of the beast. 

The carter, however, turning round instantly, with a 
menacing look, exclaimed, as he shook his torch, ** Who's 
that a-pulling hold o' my arm? Was it youY" 

**Friend,"’ said the Quaker, in a calm and firm tone, 
showing the carter at the same time fifteen louis d'or 
which he held in his hand, and speaking in the phraseol- 
ogy adopted by his sect, ‘friend, wilt thou sell me thy 
horse for fifteen louis ?” 

‘* What d'ye say" inquired the carter, who thought 
he was jesting with him. - 

** You'll buy the beggar, and give fifteen louis ?—real- 
ly, fifteen louis" repeated he, treading out the light of 
his torch beneath his clumsy feet, and contemplating the 
money which the Quaker offered to him with a half-stu- 
pefied, half-avaricious look. 

“ Fifteen louis, friend," said the Quaker, in his gentle 
and unaffected tone. 

** But why the devil should you buy my horse.” 

* What is that to thee? Wilt thou sell him.” 

The gazers on this scene began to take considerable in- 
terest in its progress, although by far the greater number 
did not understand the evident and practical compassion 
of the Quaker, who, convinced of the inutility of any re- 
monstrance, had but acted in the pious and charitable 
spirit of his sect when he endeavored to rescue a poor 
animal from such cruel treatment. Another reason— 
which we shall allude to hereafter—also mingled with 
that generous impulse which the Quaker had evinced. 

** But what'll you do with my horse without the cart?" 
inquired the carter. 

“If thou sellest thy horse, friend, thou must first un- 
load thy cart, unharness the poor brute, help him kind- 
ly to rise, and then lead him to thy stable, whither I shall 
accompany thee, and then I will inform thee of my fur- 
ther purposes,"" 

‘** But then my cart and the wood ”" 

“Some one will watch them for thee, friend, until 
thou hast borrowed another horse. If it be required, I 
will also pay something more for this service." 

“ Fifteen louis d'or!" said the carter, who could scarce- 
ly believe in his own good luck. ‘*Is the gold good" 

“Take a louis, friend, go into the nearest shop, and 
there thou canst inquire if it be good.” 

The carter did as he was told, and having tested the 
gold, returned greatly delighted, saying: ‘It's a bar- 
gain! I suppose you are stiil in the same mind ? 

** Assuredly,” replied the Quaker, ‘* but thou must Lelp 
me quickly, friend, to unshackle the poor horse, for ver- 
ily he suffereth greatly, crushed as he is by the weight of 
this heavy burden." 

**'To be sure I will," replied the carter; ‘‘ and now the 
bargain is struck, tell me why the devil you have bought 
an old ‘screw’ for such a lump of money? Pr’aps you 
arn't no judge of horse-flesh ?” 

“T can tell thee now, friend, that it was to free him 
from thy cruelty that I bought this poor animal." 

The carter looked at the Quaker for a moment with an 
amazed air, shrugged his shoulders, looked again at the 
gold coins, but, wholly unable to comprehend such com- 
passion, he began (whistling very ny all the while) 
to free the horse, fully persuaded as he did so that he had 
to ** deal’ with a madman. 

We ought to add that the bystanders, fully sharing 
in the carter's sentiments as to the Quaker, lent their 
ready aid to release the horse from the cart. 

The poor animal was bleeding in many places, the iron 
of his heavy harness, and the cumbrous shafts, having 
rubbed the skin quite raw; and such was his terror of 
the carter that, at his least movement, the horse backed 
and trembled as if he dreaded another beating. 

‘Now, friend,” said the Quaker, ‘‘lead the horse to 
thy stables ;" and the Quaker, the carter, and the horse, 
followed by several idlers, quitted the quay. 

The Quaker followed his guide, from time to time pat- 
ting the thin and abrased neck of the horse, whom he 
regarded with a sort of satisfaction, as a victim whom he 





had snatched from so wretched a condition. At length, 
after treading several narrow streets, he broke silence by 
saying: 

“ And where, friend, didst thou buy this horse ?" 

“ Of one of the king's cooks," said the carter, ‘for bad 
as he looks, the rip came from the king's stables, and no 
mistake." 

Greatly surprised at these words, for the Quaker failed 
to discern in the horse any thing which betokened his 
former regal condition, he begged the carter to relate to 
hin all the particulars how the animal came into his pos- 
ses5s510N. 

“Oh! it's a strange story,” said the carter. ‘This 
horse was once the King’s!" 


For the remainder of this deeply interesting and ex- 
traordinary history, see Porrrn's Srinit or Tur Ties 
of this week. Take note, moreover, that Porrer's Srir- 
IT, in addition to its being the only chronicle of our 
“ National Sports,” has an acknowledged lead in origin- 
al literature, and is peculiarly adapted to be a most wel- 
come visitor to the family circle. Price, 6 cents per copy; 
$3 O0ayear. Office, Appleton's Building, 348 Broadway. 


ORT WASHINGTON PROPERTY.—We 
offer for Sale the House and Land of our Mr, Stew- 

art, at this locality. This Property is well known as 
among the most desirable of the villa residences on the 
Hudson Kiver Railroad. The house is within one eighth 
of a mile of the depot, and the time by cars to Chambers 
Street, forty-five minutes, the distance being nine and a 
half miles. The grounds cover about eight and a half 
acres, and are laid out in good taste. All of the best va- 
rieties of fruit, vines, and evergreen and deciduous trees, 





are in profuse abundance. The house is built on a rise 


tof about two hundred feet, faces the noble Hudson, and 
‘commands views unrivaled for picturesque beauty, which 

‘must be seen to be appreciated. It is of the Italian or- 
der, 48 feet front, by an irregular depth of from 35 to 60 
feet, three stories and basement high, designed by Chas. 
Gildemeister, and constructed for the owner in 1853, un- 
der the superintendence of Jno. J. Audubon. There is 
no better or more complete dwelling on the Island for 
comfort or thorough workmanship, The stables and of- 
fices are large and very complete. There are three wells 
of water, superior to the Croton, and also one larg+ rain- 
water cistern, on the property. There is not a more 
healthy locality in the State of New York. The neigh- 
borhood is highly improved, and churches and schools 
are at a convenient distance. There are no nuisances of 
any kind in this most desirable part of the city. The 
owner has occupied it four years, and it is now offered for 
sale, as he desires to go abroad, It can therefore be had 
at a speculative price, and the terms of payinent made 
easy. For cards to view, without which no stranger will 
be admitted, call on the undersigned, who will also give 
any detailed information. 

T. J. Stewart & Co., No, 140 Pearl Street, N. Y. 

PARIS HATS! 
pss HATS just received per Steamer 


Fulton, and for Sale by 
Genin, No. 214 Broadway, Opposite St. Paul's Church. 





ENIN’S SECOND ISSUE — SPRING 
STYLE, — Gentlemen's Sirk Hats, — This, the 
particular gem of the season, is now ready for inspection 
and sale, at the old established price, $4 00. 
Genin, No. 214 Broadway, opposite St. Paul's. 





THE Cc ONCORD GRAPE. 


The originator of this new Grape offers for sale a fine 
stock, raised from the parent vine. It has fully sus- 
tained its reputation as the 

BEST GRAPE FOR OUT DOOR CULTURE, 
having survived the last two severe winters unharmed, 
where the Isabella, Catawba, and other vines were silled 
to the ground. 

FOR SIZE, BEAUTY, QUALITY, and BEARING, 
it is unsurpassed. It is perfectly hardy, and has never 
been affected: by rot or mildew, while it ripens from three 
to four weeks earlier than the Isabella, and two weeks 
earlier than the Diana, in the garden of the proprietor. 

The most beautiful of the new hardy grapes is un- 
doubtedly the Concord. —J. F. Auten, Report Mase. 
Hort. Society, 1854. 

The testimony in favor of this Grape is certainly very 
full, and from well-kuown horticulturists. It may be 
pronounced large, handsome, and excellent.—Horticul- 
turist, Dec., 1855. 

Opinions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

1352, Sept.—** Seedling Grape from Mr. Bull, large, 
handsome, and excellent.” 

1853, Sept.—** Fully equal to —soee last r, and 
proves to be a remarkably early, handsome, and very su- 
perior grape.’ 

Fine, strong plants, at $1 50 each; $12 00 per dozen. 
Two years old, at $2 00 each. Three years old, extra, at 
$3 00 each. A liberal discount to clubs and the trade. 

Orders, with cash or good reference, promptly attend- 
ed to. 

—ADDRESS— 
E. W. BULL, Concord, Mass. 


ATS, ROACHES, BED BUGS, &c. 
May Ist at hand— 
Moving and House Repairing— 
Everybody must have— 
“ Costar's” Rat, Roacu, &c., EXTERMINATOR. 
**Costar's"’ Bep Bue ExrreMrmmator. 
** CosTar's"’ ELzornic Powpsgr, for Ants, Insects, &c. 
Principal Depot, 388 Broadway, New York. 


1) UPTURE CURED at “A. W. OLIVER'S” 
Truss Institute, 60 White Street, New York. 


| ICH LEGITIMATE PARIS FLOWERS; 

at Wholesale and Retail. RKissons and FLow- 
Exs, BeipaL AproinTMENTs and Courrurgs in endless 
variety, 

















361 Broadway, James Tucker, Proprietor. 





Fine, beautiful Hair, jet black or brown, 
Or tresses, curling and golden, 
Is the certain result, without chance or doubt, 
Of the use of LYON'S KATHAIRON, 
he immense sale of LYON’S KATHAIRON 
—nearly 1,000,000 bottles per year—proves its ex- 
cellence and universal popularity. 

It restores the Hair after it has fallen out; invigor- 
ates and beautifies it, making it, soft, curly, and glossy; 
cleanses it from all scurf and dandruff; and imparts 
to it a delightful perfume. The Ladies universally 
pronounce it the finest and most agreeable article ever 
used. 

Sold by all Dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per bottle. 

Heatu, Wynkoop & Co,, Proprietors, and Manufac- 
turers of Perfumery of all kinds, 63 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


St VITUS’ DANCE CURED. 


No Galvanism. No Medicine given; but a harmless 
application on the Spine, which never fails to cure. 

W. J. M. Fisn, 67 Johnson Street, Brooklyn. 
REFERENCES. 

Ricuarp Jones, American Exchange Bank, New York ; 
H. T. Moors, Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn; Joun Price, 
74 Grand Street, Williamsburgh ; and upward of 50 more 
City References will be given if called for. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN whose sands of 

life have nearly run out, discovered, while living 
in the East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Colds and General Debility. The rem- 
edy was discovered by him when his only child, a daugh- 
ter, was given up to die. Wishing to do as much as pos 
sible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow-beings 
as request it, this recipe, with full and explicit directions 
for making it up and successfully using. He requires 
each applicant to enclose him one shilling—three cents 
to be returned as postage on the recipe, and the remain- 
der to be applied to the payment of this advertisement. 
nag Dr, H. James, No, 19 Grand Street, Jersey 

ty, N. J. 

















EVERGREEN TREES. 


Deavrirut Homes and the charms of Summer Ver- 
dure amid the dreariness of a winter landscape, can be 
obtained by the judicious use of Evergreens, 

The best time to transplant them is early in May. 

The best variety is the Nonway Sprvor, both for single 
Specimens and Masses. It bears transplanting well, and 
is a general favorite. The Wuirr Prive ranks next, atid 
after them come other varicties, like the BAL@aM Fir, 
AUSTRIAN Pine, Anson Vite, Pinus EXcELSA, &ce., while 
for rich glossy evergreen shrubbery, the Rhododendron 
is unequaled. 

: All — ane Santino by PARSONS & CO., Flush- 
ng, near New York, whose Catalogue 
by Mail, or at 29 Wall Street, home ee 
ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—In the Spring 
of the year, when every one feels the necessity of 
taking some antiseptic and alterative medicine, the pure 
extract of Sarsaparilla will be found the most effectual 
remedy in the world for purifying the blood, regulating 
the secretions, and insuring the healthy action of the 
stomach and bowels. Prepared and sold by 
A. B. & D. Sanps, No, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 





Presse & Luptw BaLsam or Flowers. 
This fragrant, original preparation, invented and made 
only by the Proprietors. 
The extraordinary effect produced by its use on dry 
HEADS OF HAIR, 
where there is want of tone and deficiency of natural sup- 
port in the nutriment tubes of the 
HAIR 
is well known. 
Jt not only causes the young, short under hair to grow 
up strong, and prevents the 
HAIR 
from falling off, but also prevents it becoming grey. 
Gro. E. Incen & Co., Druggists, $99 Broadway, Sole 
Agents, 





THE ETERNAL PERFUME, 
RANGIPANNI, and all its Compounds, 
made only at the 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 
LONDON. 
Gro. E. Incer & Co., Druggists, 
399 Broadway. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
FRANGIPANNI, the Eternal Perfume. 8&8 cent’, 
$1 50, and $3 00 Bottles. 
FRANGIPANNI, Pomade. T5 cents and ¢1 00. 
FRANGIPANNI, Sachets. 50 cents and 7) cents. 
FRANGIPANNI, Fruit. $1 00 Box. 
FRANGIPANNI, Incense. 50 cents, 
Sold every where. 


CAUTION!! Fraudulent Imitations are in the 
Market. 
7 HE LABORATORY OF FLOWERS. 

PIESSE & LUBIN. 
HUNGARY WATER 

The specific virtues of Eau de la Reine de Hongrie has 
rendered it justly celebrated in all parts of the world. It 
was originally distilled, A.D. 1650, by 

PARACELSUS PEISSE, 

Tue ALCHEMIST AND PHYSICIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. 

For two centuries its reputation has steadily advanced, 
till, at the present time, it has fairly eclipsed all other 
odorant waters, and that simply from the fact, that 

HUNGARY WATER 
contains a small portion of the Rosmarine, of which its 
fragrant competitors are destitute. Now as it is certain 
that Rosemary bas the power 
To Increase THE Memory AND INviGoRATE THE Brat, 
as noted by the Bard of Avon, 
“There's Rosemary, that's for remembrance." 

Sole Agents for the United States, Geo. E. Inczr & 

Co., Druggists, 399 Broadway. 


EED’S CELEBRATED LONDON COR- 
DIAL GIN.—A few facts to establish its claim of 
being the best in the market.—Of the numerous compet- 
itors for superiority in the article of gin, they all, with 
the ption of the undersigned, claim to be the sole im- 
porters. Now, is it not obvious to the public that they 
must all be telling the truth, or, if convicted of misrepre- 
sentation, be liable to the charge of sole impostors! The 
uudersigned does not pretend to be a sole importer, but a 
distiller of many years standing, of REED's eclebrated 
London cordial gin, and therefore can not be classed in 
the category of the sole impostors. Having had a long 
experience as distiller in England, under the celebrated 
British excise laws, he is enabled to establish that fact as 
a guarantee of the geouineness of this famous article. 
He warns advertisers who are in the habit of writing 
after their names “sole importers,"’ to beware how. far 
they stigmatise all London cordial gin in thie market as 
vile concoctions, for as sure as his has never been to Lon- 
don, theirs have never come from London. With this 
exception in favor of Reed's, that while it derives all the 
advantages of being the manufacture of an experienced 
distiller under the British excise Laws, theirs, in a major- 
ity of instances, are the vile concoctions of sole impos- 
tors, under the sanction of no such experience or law 
whatever. 
Mx. Rerp—Sre, 

I have submitted to close examination the Samples of 
LONDON GIN Manufactured by you, and purporting 
to equal the ENGLISH ARTICLE. I find, on compzari- 
son with Samples of HODGE’S end BURNETT'S, pre- 
viously examined by me, and which I know to have been 
imported direct, that the quality of yours is by no means 
inferior to their Celebrated Compounds, while the perfect 
method you possess of rectifying insures an article of a 
higher degree of PURITY and FLAVOR, wher it has 
the equal advantage of time to coften it, than much of the 
“SO-CALLED” IMPORTED LONDON GIN. AS a 
medicinal agent and cordial, under proper advice, it may 
be depended upon, from the care with which you select 
the essential oils combined with it in the distillation. 

Yours Respectfully, 
Isatan Deck, M.D., 

Consulting and Analytical Chemist. 
March 4th, 1856. 


Reep's Distittery, 118 East 29th Street, New York. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION, 

Harper's Weex ty will contain Sixteen pages of the 
size of the London Illustrated News, each Number com- 
prising as much matter as an ordinary duodecimo vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upon paper suit- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electrotyped, 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that Sub- 
scribers will be able at any time to complete their files. 
At the close of each volume, neat and yet Covers 
will be prepared for the convenience of those who wish 
to bind the paper. 

TERMS. 


Hazrer’s WEEKLY will appear every SaturpAY Morn- 
ING, and will be sold at Frvz Cents a Copy. It will he 
mailed to Subscribers at the following rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks . . $1 00. 
One Copy for One Year ° . 2 50. 
One Copy for Two Years . . . 4 00, 
Five Copies for One Year . ° 
Twelve Copies for One Year. ° 20 00, 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year. 40 00. 

To Postmasters getting up a Club of Twelve or Twen- 
ty-five, a Copy will be sent gratis. Subscriptions may 
commence with any Number, Specimen Numbers gra- 
tuitously supplied. 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Cicu 
Prices. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxkuu Square, New Yorx, 
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NEW BOOKS, &c. 


45 DERS’ SCHOOL SPEAKER. 

A copious and spirited Collection of Pieces for Decla- 
mation, and the 

PRACTICE OF ORATORY IN SCHOOLS. 
Illustrated with a Portrait of Dance. Wester, and nu- 
merous Drawings, and claiming distinction on the fol- 
lowing accounts: 

Great VARIETY (neatly 400 pieces, mostly Prose, 
and all good) 

P1ecxs short, pithy, animated, and bringing out all 
the points of the Effective Speaker. 

Fut. Instevuctton in the Principles of Elocu- 
tion, Gesture, Posture, &c. 

LiveRaRyY Merit and unexceptionable MoRAL 
Tonk, low price and handsome execution. 528 pages, 
Price $1 00. Sent prepaid, for $1 20, and single copies 
to Teachers for $1 00. 

Ivison & Putnney, New York. 

*,.* DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES gratis and pre- 
paid. 4 


RUITS AND FLOWERS!—If you wish to | 


know all about cultivating Fruits, Flowers, and 


| 

Vegetables, subscribe for MOORE'S RURAL NEW | j 

| Agents for Eyre & Svorriswoopr's Bibles and Prayer- | 
} Turkey Mit. Writing | 


YORKER, the leadifig Ruzax, Lrrerary, and FaMiLy 
Weekty. It contains more and better information rela- 
tive to Orchard and Garden culture than any other Jour- 
nal in Aimerica, and should be in the hands of every 
owner of a Garden, whether in Town or Country. Try 
it, and you will see. Only $2 00a year. Three months, 
on trial, 26 cents 


Address D. D. T. Mooze, Rochester, N. Y. 


TO-DAY AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 











PROMENADE TOILETTE. 


SPRING, 1857. 
UR new SPRING STYLES OF CLOTH- 
ING are now exposed, and ready for sale—em- 
bracing large and beautiful assortments of 
SPRING OVERCOATS, RAGLANS, 
English and French 
BUSINESS COATS, DRESS and FROCK COATS, &c. 
Also, very choice and confined styles of 
CASSIMERE PANTALOONS, 
FANCY and PLAIN VESTS. 

OUR CUSTOM ROOM is stocked with our LATE 
IMPORTATIONS OF NEW GOODS, many of which 
can be found nowhere else. This Department, headed 
by Mr. LYMAN DERBY, is in a position to offer great 
attractions in the way of stylish garments and goods. 
Prompt attention given to al! orders. 

D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


| PD RODIE’S MANTILLAS! SPRING, 1857. 


Gro. Broptr, 51 Canal and 63 Lispenard Streets, 
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| Jonnny. ‘Why ?” 
! 


| U, %., ARMY, REG- 

e ULATIONS. 
pee & Broruers, Franklin 
Square, N. Y., have just Pub- 
lished : 

REGULATIONS 
FOR THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1857. 
a ee by the President 
of the United States, and 
Printed under the Directions 
of the Secretary of War. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 

This work is of course well 
| known to military men, and 
a copy of it will be found nec- 
essary to every organized vol- 
unteer or militia company, 
as well as to every officer and 
soldier who desires to know 
the Rules and Regulations of 
the United States Army. The 
directions are of the most mi- 
nute character — from the 
| care of armaments and am- 
munition, and regulation of 
camps, conduct of battles, 
treatment of prisoners - of - 
war, and like subjects, down 
| to the proper challenge of a 





itary matters that is not an- 

swered by this volume, which 

is a complete epitome of the 
| duty of a soldier. 

*.” Harver & Brotuers 
| will send the above Work by 
| Mail, postage paid (for any 
| distance in the United States 
| under 3000 miles), on receipt 
of the Money. 
| 08E._By A Stmox- 
| LER IN Evrore. 12mo, 
| Muslin, $1 00. 
| Attracted by the title, and 

by the beauty of its typo- 
| graphical appearance, we 
| commenced to read it, and at 
two sittings went right 
through it. It is not simply 
& gossipy, agreeable book ; it 
is more. It is full of admir- 
able philosophizing, so pleas- 
antly interwoven with the 
narrative of travel, and the 
description of foreign customs 
and habits, that the reader is 
at the same time charmed 
and instructed. — Methodist 
Protestant. 
Really a sterling work.— 
National Magazine. 
Published by Harper & 
Brorurss, Franklin Square, 








begs to apprise his numerous Customers and the Public | 


of his own well-known manufacture, is now fully as- 
sorted. 


e Importers of Stationery and Writing Papers, 


books in every style of Binding. 
| and Drawing Papers; Morier's Paper and Envelopes, 

&e., &c. ARNOLD'S, STEPHENS, and Gurot's Inks. 

Dowse's Parent Tractne CLotru. Smitu’s Metacric 

Books and Pocket-books, &c., &c. Have on hand the 

largest and most complete Stock of Stationery of every 
| Description in New York. 


BAINBRIDGE & CO., 47 Curr Srreer, 


generally that his Stock of MANTILLAS, imported and | 


N. Y. 

*.” Harper & Broturrs 
will send the above Work by Mail, postage paid (for any 
distance in the United States under 3000 miles), on re- 
ceipt of the Money. 

WILLIAM K. CORNWELL 
OOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
331 Peart Sraeet, Franklin Square, New York, 
in Harper & Brothers’ New E@ifice. 

Constantly on hand, a general assortment of Books in 
the various departments of Literature. 

SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 

BOOKS; 


Also 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


in great variety. 

Orders for Books for Public or Private Libraries re- 
ceive particular attention, and especial pains will be 
taken to procure such as are rare or difficult to find. 

Booksellers’ Miscellaneous Orders receive prompt at- 
tention, and all articles wanted are supplied when ob- 
tainable. 

N. B.—Books by Mail. On receipt of Publisher's ad- 
vertised price, W. K. CoRNWELL will forward any mail- 
able book, free of Postage, to any part of the United 
States within 3000 miles of New York City. 





BRADY’S GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND AMBROTY PES, 


Nos. 205 and 359 Broapway. 
THE IMPERIAL PHOTOGRAPH, 





| An entirely novel application of the art, is made only at 


859 Broadway. 

Ambrotype and. Photographic Miniatures at 205 Broad- 
way, corner of Fulton Street—a convenient place for per- 
sons employe down town to procure First-Class Pictures 

ata Moderate Price. 








Srupious’ Boy. ‘“ Johnny !—I advise you not to be a Good Bo 


Sruprovs Boy. ‘‘ Because in Books all Good Boys die, you Know!’ 
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Y NUMBE R.— 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S ILLUMINATED 
MAGAZINE 


oF 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 
12} Cents PER NUMBER, 
or $1 50 per annum, and a Gift Picture (Mother's Love), 
printed in oil colors, expressly for the Subscribers. 


CONTENTS. 
BOB LEARNING A NEW | THE LOST CHILD. 
SONG. | SWIMMING. 
RAMBLES HITHER AND | OUR WORLD. Letter IT. 
THITHER. The start. OUR HOBBY. 
THREE TIMES A-DAY. | SPRING. 
A GOOD HEART GAINS | AN INSTRUCTIVE LEs- 
FORGIVENESS FOR SON. 
MANY FAULTS. LITERARY BREAKFAST 
THE QUAKER. RIDDLE. 
ENIGMA, é&e., dc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BOB LEARNING A NEW SONG. 


Frontispiece. 
By Oertel. 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
re i! , re By Herrick. 
ILLUSTRATION TO THREE TIMES A-DAY. 
By Ward. 


THE LOST CHILD—Full Page. 
ILLUSTRATION TO SWIMMING. 


| sentry and reply of the guard. | OUR WORLD.—And God said, Let there be light, and 


No question can arise in mil- | 


there was light. 


|} OUR HOBBY. 








# 


| $2 





*.” Spro:men Numpex sent gratuitously to Agents an! 
Postmasters. The Publishers will make liberal arrange- 
ments with them for circulating the Magazine. 

BROWN, LOOMIS & CO., Publishers, 
15 Dutch Street, New York. 
Wholesale Agents, ROSS & TOUSEY, N. Y. 





URRER BELL’S NOVELS. 
COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION. 3 
vols. 12mo. 
JANE EYRE, 
tique, $2 00. 
SHIRLEY. Cloth, $1 00; Half Calf gilt and antique, 
2 00. 

VILLETTE. Cloth, $1 00; Half Calf giltand antique, 
2 00. 


Cloth, $1 00; Half Calf gilt and an- 


The wondrous power of Currer Bell's stories consists 
in their fiery insight into the human heart, their merci- 
less dissection of passion, and their stern analysis of char- 
acter and motive. The style of these productions pos- 
sesses incredible force—sometimes almost grim in its bare 
severity—then relapsing into passages of melting pathos 

—always direct, natural, and effective in its unpretend- 
ing strength. They exhibit the identity which always 
belongs to works of genius by the same author, though 
without the slightest approach to monotony. They 
haunt the memory like a strange dream. The sinewy, 
muscular strength of her writings guarantees their per- 
manent duration, and thus far they have lost nothing of 
their intensity of interest since the period of their com- 
position. 

Denny & Jackson, Pnblishers, No. 119 Nassau Sireet, 
New York. 

*,* Copies sent by Mail, post paid, on receipt of Priee. 


HE REAL “HEAD-QUARTERS” ARE 
LOCATED at 308 Broadway, New York, two 
blocks above the Park—nearly opposite the Hospital— 
two doors above Duane Street. Here is the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL CABINET, containing one of the rarest col- 
lections of HUMAN HEADS, BUSTS, &c., in the 
WORLD. This Great Cabinet, or Museum, contains 
thousands of Busts and Casts from the heads of the most 
distinguished men that ever lived, Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, Statesmen. Some of the most distinguished of 
our own and of other countries, Warriors, Explorers, 
Navigators, Discoverers, Inventors, Authors, Poets, Dec- 
tors, Divines, and Lawyers. Also skulls, human and 
animal, from all quarters of the Globe, including Canni- 
bals, Caribs, Flat-Head Indians, Egyptian Mummies, 
Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and Thieves; also numer- 
ous Paintings and Drawings of celebrated individuals, 
living and dead. Strangers and Citizens will find this 
Museum—always open and FREE—an eable place to 
visit. ParenoLocioaL Cuapts, with full written de- 
scriptions of character, given when desired, by 
Fow.er & WELLS. 


NOW READY 
ONTHLY PARTS OF HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 

Each Part contains Four of the Weekly Numbers, 
done up in beautiful Covers, making the cheapest and 
best Monthly published. 

The WeekLy will continue to be issued in the above 
manner, for the accommodation of those who may prefer 
to purchase Four Numbers at « time, in a neat Cover, to 
preserve fur binding. 

Periodical Dealers supplied by Ross & Toussy, Whole- 
sale Agents, 121 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








